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DAVID RITCHIE ROBERTSON 
1911-1961 


HE Board of Trustees of Oberlin College desires 

to record its sorrow and sense of loss in the 
death of a beloved and highly esteemed colleague, 
David Ritchie Robertson, Director of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music from 1949 to 1961. 

The direction David Robertson gave to the Con- 
servatory of Music was characterized by an almost 
unprecedented blend of the practical and the ideal, 
the administrative and the artistic, the liberal and the 
professional. The Robertson decade in the history 
of the Conservatory carried forward the best tradi- 
tions of musical education and performance which 
had already established that Department as a vital 
and essential part of the Oberlin structure. It also 
witnessed the establishment of new and challenging 
purposes and activities, most notably in the Salzburg- 
Mozarteum Program. And finally it saw the 
making of plans for a future which promises a 
worthy fulfillment of past and present efforts and 
goals. 

David Robertson was a warm and friendly human 
being whose character and spirit led him to stand in 
a constantly helpful relationship both to the faculty 
and students who worked under his direction and to 
the Board of Trustees who confidently gave him his 
particular area of responsibility. 

The Board of Trustees herewith records its grati- 
tude for the service David Robertson so freely and 
gladly gave to the total welfare of Oberlin College 
as well as to the area in his special charge; it affirms 
its continued loyalty to the ideals made manifest by 
his life; and it expresses its sympathy to his widow 
and daughters in their time of great personal loss. 

Executive Committee Meeting Minutes, 


July 24, 1961 
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M R. PHIL OHLY, for years owner 
and manager of Obly’s Corner 
Drug Store, a popular student hang- 
out, tells how the hot-fudge sundae, 
an Oberlin concoction, was born. 


“Back in 1916 a salesman demon- 
strating self-filling fountain pens 
flopped on a stool before leaving the 
store and ordered a chocolate sundae. 
Told that there was no syrup available, 
that a new batch being made up was 
still boiling hot, he remarked, ‘just 
pour it on hot — it all has to melt, 
anyway. 

“The soda clerk obeyed, much to 
the amusement of everyone in the 
store. The salesman was delighted, in- 
sisted that the concoction was the best 
he’d ever eaten. Affected by his en- 
thusiasm some college students at the 
fountain decided to try it, too. ‘Ter- 
rific,’ they agreed. 

“Always on the lookout for some- 
thing different, I started keeping hot 
chocolate syrup at the counter, and 
soon more and more students began 
asking for it. 
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Donald Patterson, ’60 
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“In those days fudge parties were 
popular. College girls brought chaf- 
ing dishes to school and on Saturday 
nights whipped up a batch of fudge 
for the favorite boy friend. Knowing 
the fad for fudge, an interprising 
woman in town started making and 
selling it to the students. I stocked it 
as a favor to her. 

“Not wishing to throw out the 
crumbs left from cutting the squares, 
I began tossing them into the hot 
chocolate syrup. A great improve- 
ment, I thought, and began experi- 
menting with consistency by adding 
cocoa butter and condensed cream. 
The sundae’s fame grew. I had to 
find a name. Since I had used melted 
fudge in the syrup I called it a Hot 
Fudge Sundae. 

“For some time Oberlin was the 
only place in the world where it was 
possible to get a Hot Fudge. But col- 
lege students home on vacation started 
asking for i 
From all over I began getting in- 
quiries about this ‘hoax. It is no 
‘hoax,’ I wrote back, and kept sending 
out the formula, that was to make the 
Hot Fudge one of the most popular 
of all Sundaes today. 


In This Issue 


©) COVER is an unusual shot of 
the north wing of the King 
Building, Oberlin’s newest classroom 
building, constructed just south of 
Peters Hall. Photographer Donald 
Patterson, ‘60, publisher of a new 
magazine, Contemporary Photographer, 
took the picture. The King Building, 
open for classes the first time this Sep- 
tember, replaces Westervelt Hall on 
South Main Street, which has been 
abandoned. It contains a_ faculty 
lounge in addition to modern class- 
rooms for the humanities and social 
sciences. 


WHEN the United Nations held a 
plebiscite in the Cameroons last Feb- 
ruary to allow the people of the nor- 
thern and southern regions to declare 
their choice for future political affilia- 
tions, Dr. Eduardo C. Mondlane, ’53, 
was one of 35 U.N. officials sent in 
advance to assure an unbiased election. 
His account of this successful opera- 
tion of U.N. Trusteeship in Africa, 
written especially for the Magazine is 
found on page 4. 


IN his opening address to the stu- 
dent body and faculty President Rob- 
ert K. Carr discussed cetain aspects of 
civil liberty which, as he said, are 
sometimes lost sight of as we “follow 
our heart’s desires as individuals.” His 
remarks, reprinted in full, begin on 


page 8. 


First of our undergraduate con- 
tributors to the Magazine this year is 
Stephen Bronz, ’62, editor of the Re- 
view. To borrow a line from an- 
other source, in Oberlin nearly every- 
one reads the Review. For a look in- 
side the Review, as well as a look back 
at what the College paper was pub- 
lishing last year, see page 16. 


WALTER K. BAILEY, °19, announced 
that $5,000,000 of the $6,500,000 
needed for the new science building 
and conservatory complex has been 
raised. This is due in great part to 
the contributions of time and effort of 
the nearly 2400 loyal Oberlin alumni 
and friends whose names are listed. 


See page 18. 


THE track team of 1903 was a great 
team. Half of the members are still 
living and active. Try to match up 
their present pictures with the picture 
taken of them while in College, on 
page 24. 


Peaceful vote on political determination 
in Southeast African country demonstrates 
effectiveness of U.N. Trusteeship System 


By Epuarpo C. MonpDLANE, 753 


A native dance in the North Cameroons. 


The United Nations in Action: 
THE CAMEROONS PLEBISCITE 


THE OBERLIN; ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


HOSE who have little faith in the work of the United 

Nations tend to point at those trouble spots in the 
world where it was not able to bring about an immediate 
solution. They mention the stalemate in Korea and the 
Middle East; the inability of the United Nations to en- 
force some of its resolutions, for example in the question 
of Hungary and South West Africa. Lately, there has been 
a spate of criticism against this world organization in con- 
nection with the manner in which it handled the question 
of the former Belgian Congo. Now everyone is watching 
the results of the Sub-Committee on Angola and the way 
in which the United Nations will handle the matter in 
this fall session of the General Assembly. It might be 
helpful to tell one of the more successful ventures of the 
United Nations in order to correct a rather one-sided view 
of its undertakings. 

From the beginning of October, 1960, to the middle 
of February, 1961, I took part in a United Nations spon- 
sored plebiscite in the British administered trust territory of 
the Cameroons. I was one of a 35-strong contingent of 
United Nations functionaries who had been detailed to 
help supervise the preparations for the referendum that 
was to take place on February 11 and 12, 1961. We were 
22 nationalities, including Europeans, Asians, North 
Americans, South Americans, Africans, and Australians. 
Except for those who were stationed at the two main head- 
quarters, most of us were paired with British officers who 
were scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
more than 700 miles long territory of the British Came- 
roons. 


Territory of the Cameroons 


The British Cameroons consists of two mountainous 
strips of land hemmed in between the Cameroon Republic 
on the west and the Federation of Nigeria on the east. It 
stretches from Lake Chad to the Atlantic Ocean, with a 
gap of some 45 miles around the Benue River. It is a 
little more than 700 miles long, with an average width of 
50 miles, a total of 34,000 square miles. The territory 
has many mountains, with much beautiful scenery. The 
Cameroons Mountain, an active volcano, rises majestically 
to a height of 13,350 feet, dominating the approaches to 
the ports of Bota, Victoria, and Tiko and the banana plan- 
tations, cocoa, rubber, and palms nearby. The mountain 
last erupted in 1954. Buea, the capital of the Southern 
Cameroons, lies on its slopes, which are mostly covered 
with dense secondary forest. Further north the land is 
broken by mountain peaks, some of which rise to more 
than 8,000 feet, while the rest of the territory is a mix- 
ture of tropical bushland and rolling plateau grass lands 
where thousands of cattle, sheep, and goats graze. 


Population and History 


The population of the territory is approximately 1,600,- 


Dr. Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane, ’53, currently teaching at 
Syracuse University, resigned from the United Nations in August, 
1961, in order to help create the proper atmosphere to expedite 
the independence of his homeland, Mozambique, which he con- 
siders a possibility of the near future. Educated in the bush schools 
of that country, he spent his high school years in the Union of 
South Africa, later studying at the Jan Hofmeyer School of Social 
Work and Witswatersrand University, from which he was expelled 
when the Union of South Africa began tightening its apartheid 
policy. In 1950-51 he studied at the University of Lisbon, Portugal, 
then came to the United States upon receiving a scholarship from 
Oberlin College. After graduating in 1953, he took his M.A. (1956) 
and Ph.D. (1960) in social psychology at Northwestern University. 
He began his work with the United Nations Trusteeship Division 
in 1957. He is married to the former Janet Rae Johnson. They 
have two children, Eduardo, Jr., aged 4, and Jennifer Chude, aged 3. 
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Eduardo C. Mondlane, ’53 


000, with a very complex ethnic composition, speaking a 
bewildering variety of languages, some Sudanic, some semi- 
Bantu and Bantu. There is no lingua franca for the whole 
territory, but English is spoken fairly widely in the south- 
ern portion, most of which is in the form of “pidgin.” The 
history of the Cameroonian peoples does not date beyond 
the nineteenth century, when the country was opened up 
by the Germans. Before then there were a few scattered 
written records of the chronicles of the Bornu Sultans 
dating back to the tenth century, based on native tradi- 
tions and documents reproduced from memory and relating 
to a small section of the country. The name “Cameroons” 
derives from the fifteenth century Portuguese navigators 
who sailed up the estuary of the main river and named it 
“Rio dos Camaroes,” meaning “Prawns River” or “Shrimps 
River.” Later, the whole country was named after the 
river. From 1884 to 1916 the Cameroons, including what 
is now the Republic of the Cameroon, was administered 
by Germany as a colony. In 1916, the territory was divided 
into British and French spheres, with France getting the 
lion’s share. In 1919 Germany signed a treaty at Versailles 
in which she renounced her rights to the Cameroons in 
favor of the British and the French governments. Soon 
thereafter the two areas were placed under the Mandate 
System of the League of Nations, with Britain and France 
remaining as administering powers over them on behalf 
of the World Organization. This was later replaced by 
the Trusteeship System of the United Nations, taking 
effect in 1946. 


U.N. Trusteeship 


The Trusteeship System heralded a new era of economic, 
social, and, above all, political development for the Came- 
roons, in that it stimulated the British Government, as the 
administering authority, to take its responsibilities seriously. 
The Trusteeship agreement which Britain signed requires 
that she submit annual reports to the Trusteeship Council 
showing improvements in the various spheres of the life of 
the inhabitants of the Territory. Each year the United 
Nations sent a questionnaire in which it required the 
British Government to show that it had given increased 
help to the people of the territory over the previous year. 
Where there were gaps or weaknesses in the economic, 
social, and political programs of the administering power 
the Trusteeship Council insisted that these be explained, 
and often strong resolutions were passed criticizing the 
British Government and urging it to make improvements. 

Besides the annual reports of the British Government, 


Dr. Mondlane, with his wife, Janet, 
his two children, Eduardo Jr., and Jennifer Chude, 
in Mozambique last March. 


the Trusteeship Council could receive information on the 
conditions in the Cameroons through periodic investigating 
missions which it sent every three years to gather informa- 
tion on the spot. Also, the inhabitants of the territory 
were encouraged to send any information which they felt 
was relevant to their welfare, especially complaints in the 
form of petitions against any treatment and practices by 
the administering power which they thought were con- 
trary to the Trusteeship Agreement. 


The 1959 Plebiscite 


Actually, the British Cameroons was administered in 
conjunction with the neighboring British colony of Ni- 
getia, what is now the Federation of Nigeria. The southern 
portion of the territory was first administered as part of 
the Eastern Region of Nigeria. Then, in 1956, it was 
considered a separate region, while the northern portion 
was administered as part of the Northern Region. Al- 
though in the Trusteeship Agreement this division was 
not formally recognized, the de facto division was later 
supported by the United Nations, when, in 1959, it par- 
ticipated in the supervision of a plebiscite in the Northern 
Cameroons alone, in which the people were asked to de- 
cide whether they wished to become part of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria or remain under Trusteeship for a 
while. They chose at that time to remain under Trustee- 
ship. 

In 1960, the United Nations again decided in favor of 
carrying out the last and final plebiscite, dividing the 
territory into two parts for the vote. Whereas only the 
people of the Northern Cameroons had participated in 
the plebiscite of 1959, in this final plebiscite, set for 
February, 1961, both the Northern and Southern Cameroons 
were to be asked to choose between two alternatives: 
(1) joining the Nigerian Federation or (2) joining the 
Republic of the Cameroons, formerly French Cameroons. 
As in the 1959 plebiscite, the United Nations took upon 
itself the responsibility of supervising the whole process 
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from the registration of voters to the casting of votes. It 
was for this purpose that 35 members of the Secretariat 
were selected and sent to the British Cameroons four and 
a half months ahead of the date in which the plebiscite was 
to take place. I was one of these. For the first two months 
I was placed in one of the districts of the Northern 
Cameroons. For the last two and a half months I was 
located in the Southern Cameroons, swapping places with 
one of the United Nations officers who had to be trans- 
ferred. 


Cultural Differences 


As a whole, the people of the Northern Cameroons are 
Moslems, with a scattering of what the British commonly 
call Pagans, while the South is mainly composed of non- 
Moslems, a large proportion of whom are Christians. Per- 
haps because of the cultural difference between the two 
areas, there is a marked socio-economic difference between 
them, with the South enjoying a slight edge over the North. 
For example, the people of the South are more literate, 
have more industries, show signs of progress, while in the 
North the majority of the people are illiterate, have prac- 
tically no industries, and show no signs of progress. 

For lack of space I am not able to speculate on the ef- 
fects of the religious traditions of the two areas on the 
socio-economic situation, except to say that the existence 
of a fairly large number of alien institutions in the South, 
such as foreign Christian missions, banana, cocoa, palm- 
oil, lumber industries, and shipping activities, as against 
the lack of those in the North, may be responsibile for the 
difference. 

Culturally I found the people of the North more inter- 
esting than those of the South. In fact, it can be said that 
the Northern Cameroonions still enjoy many more of their 
traditional ways of life than their southern brothers. Po- 
litically I found the Southerners to be more alive than the 
Northerners. Again, lack of space will not allow me to 
belabor those differences. 


Staff Responsibilities 


Our responsibility as United Nations Staff was to super- 
vise the British officers who were directly responsible for 
the carrying out of the plebiscite. We interpreted the 
regulations upon which the registration of the voters, the 
political campaigns, and the voting were carried out. It 
was our duty to follow the British officers when they ex- 
plained the rules to the people and to see to it that every- 


Color is used to instruct the natives how to cast their vote. 


thing went according to law. Periodically we wrote re- 
ports to the Commissioner, Dr. Djalal Abdoh of Iran, who 
was in charge of the whole United Nations group. It is 
fair to add that most of the British officers responsible for 
the plebiscite were conscientious and honorable people, a 
factor which greatly facilitated our task. Nevertheless, 
from time to time it was necessary to call their attention 
to some irregularities which may have resulted from ex- 
cessive eagerness on the side of a few of the British officers. 
This made the presence of United Nations officers an es- 
sential element in some situations. 

During the registration period one of the most difficult 
problems was to persuade the women to register. This 
was especially so in the North, where the majority of the 
people are Moslems. Among the so-called Pagans, how- 
ever, women voters often out-numbered men. Among 
Moslems it is not considered proper for a woman to be 
seen in public, let alone participate in public activities 
such as registering and voting. Since the United Nations 
had insisted on having all qualified adults participate in the 
referendum, the British Government had to devise some 
means by which the women, including Moslems, could be 
induced to register and vote. It was finally agreed that 
Moslem women would be registered at night, when men 
could not see them, and then vote on a different day from 
the men. 


Results of the Vote 


During the campaigns the various political parties per- 
suaded their people to vote one way or the other. But as 
far as I am concerned the final influence came from the 
traditional leaders. In the North, where the majority of 
the chiefs were committed in favor of joining the Nigerian 
Federation, the final vote favored that side of the question 
(6-4); while in the South, where the majority of the tra- 
ditional chiefs were for joining the former French Came- 
roons, the overwhelming majority of the people voted for 
the Republic of the Cameroons (7-3). In the Northern 
Cameroons, a little over 80 percent of the registered voters 
went to the polls, while in the Southern Cameroons almost 
95 percent of the registered voters cast their votes. 

After the results of the vote were known, the Nigerian 
Government accused the British Government of allowing 
the politicians to coerce the people into voting for the 
Republic of the Cameroons, while the latter Government 
was accusing the British Government of the opposite. Ap- 
parently in politics half a loaf is not better than none 
at all. But as far as I am concerned, the people voted in 


A poster opposing affiliation with the Republic of the Cameroons. 
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Interpreter and chauffeur in front of Dr. Mondlane’s house in 
Northern Cameroons. 


accordance with the wishes of their traditional leaders. In 
this regard I know of very few countries in the world 
where this kind of political behavior is unknown. It was 
therefore normal. The important fact is that the political 
leaders of the Cameroons rather than the political leaders of 
a foreign power, decided what the future of the country 
would be. This is for Africans a gain in their political 
existence. With more education and participation in their 
own economic, social, and political life, they will learn to 
depend more and more on their own personal judgments. 
In the plenary meeting of April 21, 1961, the General 
Assembly passed a resolution stating that: the Northern 
Cameroons, on June 1, 1961 would join the Federation of 
Nigeria as a separate province of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria; on October 1, 1961, the Southern Cameroons 
would join the Republic of the Cameroons. 


Mozambique 


After the plebiscite I flew to Mozambique, my home 
country, where I had not been for almost eleven years. My 
wife and two children had already been there for four 
months. On my way home I passed through Leopoldville, 
Congo, which at that time was like an occupied city. I 
spent five days in Luanda, Angola, soon after the so-called 
“prison riots” that followed the capture of the “Santa 
Maria” by Captain Galvao, and a couple of weeks before 
the onslaught of the war against the Portuguese that is 
still raging. Since Mozambique is also under Portuguese 
colonial control I was afraid that the tension existing in 
Angola would reach a breaking point in Mozambique, in 
part as a result of my visit. On arriving home I found 
that even though the tension did exist, the Government 
was taking great care to prevent an explosion. 

There is no question but that the “winds of change” are 
blowing all over Africa, and Mozambique is not an excep- 
tion. As the neighboring countries of Tanganyika and 
Nyasaland achieve independence this year and next, the 
people of Mozambique will put more pressure on Portugal 
to develop them towards the same goal. 

My four and a half years with the Trusteeship System 
of the United Nations have been a very instructive period 
of my life. They have taught me, among other things, that 
however weak the world organization may seem when 
viewed in relation to the more dramatized problems of the 
world such as the East-West Cold War, it is the only hope 
for helping millions of dependent peoples in Africa. The 
Cameroons plebiscite is only one instance out of many 
in which the United Nations is helping to solve difficult 
problems peacefully every day. 


The Other Side of Freedom 


Personal liberty produces its greatest 
rewards in the individual in those 
achievements he shares with other men 


By PRESIDENT RoBERT K. CARR 


O come directly to the point, by the other side of 
freedom I mean its effective and responsible use by 
the individual in a social context. After a good part of 
a professional lifetime spent in considering the meaning 
and manifestations of civil liberty I find myself wonder- 
ing whether we may not think and talk too much about 
our liberties as the means by which we are enabled to 
follow our heart’s desires as individuals — to think, to 
speak, and to act in uniquely personal ways, and not 
enough about the consequences of our use of our liberties, 
particularly as one man’s exercise of his liberties may affect 
the liberties of other individuals and the welfare of society. 
Let me make myself clear. We must set the stage for 
the possession of freedom by the individual before we are 
ready to worry very much about what he does with this 
freedom. A free society necessarily begins by accepting, 
very largely “on faith” such first principles as the integrity 
of every human being and individual man’s essential free- 
dom to express what is within him, to realize his potential, 
to compete on equal terms with all other men in seeking 
to make his own life meaningful and satisfying. It then 
tackles the job of sharpening the definition of individual 
freedoms and of developing the rationale that undergirds 
these freedoms. In the process it discovers that the imple- 
mentation of these freedoms in the everyday situations of 
human existence must go on forever. 


Opening assembly address of the year, delivered by Prest- 
dent Carr in Finney Chapel, September 19, 1961. 


A free society also discovers along the way that modern 
man lives his life — that is, exercises his freedoms and 
seeks self-realization — in an enormously complicated 
social context. The overwhelming part of our lives in 
present day America is spent in coping with interpersonal 
relations. Of course, to survive in a world we never made, 
all of us must now and then escape from the people and 
problems around us into the privacy of our personal 
thoughts. Each of us likes to stop alone “by woods on a 
snowy evening.” But we are seldom able to tarry very 
long, for we always find that we “have miles to go” and 
“promises to keep” before we sleep. We must return to 
the world of our fellow men and our common problems. 


ABs interpersonal relations that we encounter every day 
of our lives range all the way from the small group re- 
lationships of the family — parent-child, husband-wife, 
brother-sister — and of that incredibly rich and important 
area of human association we identify by one of the tritest 
words in the language — friendship — to those large group 
relations and the problems associated with them that are 
suggested by such commonplace words as city, state, nation, 
world, citizenship; business, labor, corporation, union, prop- 
erty, wages, prosperity, depression; law, crime; international 
relations, war, peace. 

All of these relations impose upon the individual a 
heavy burden of dwty, a continuous need to adjust, an 
absolutely inescapable obligation to compromise and to 
cooperate. Thus free man in a democratic society is faced 
with a never-ending dilemma: how can he exercise his 
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own freedoms, while respecting the rights of others? How 
can the individual seek and achieve a self-realization which 
is partly a purely personal and private search, yet also 
something that one necessarily shares and accomplishes 
with others — with wife, husband, son, daughter, father, 
mother, friend, and, for that matter, with community, na- 
tion, and mankind? 

All of us find this never-ending task of choosing be- 
tween self-expression and self-interest and group effort 
and group achievement a very difficult thing. The danger 
of going to extremes is ever present. At one extreme the 
way a totalitarian society swallows up individuals is too 
clear to need any elaboration. At the other extreme the 
extent to which some individuals in a democratic society 
go in sloughing off their social responsibilities is less 
clearly realized, perhaps because the danger here inheres 
in the small, commonplace, everyday activities of human 
existence. 

A small but striking example of the latter extreme has 
stayed in my mind through the years. I recall an annual 
meeting of a national professional association. A crucial 
issue was under consideration. Feelings were high, debate 
was heated, agreement was eluding the group. Suddenly 
an eminent member of the group gained the floor and said 
in effect, “I am opposed to the motion before the house. 
I am happiest working alone, and I believe I am most ef- 
fective when I work alone. I am going back to my own 
work.” With that he withdrew from the meeting. Maybe 
he was choosing the one effective way that seemed open 
to him to bring others to their senses. Certainly he was 
being true to himself. But his action was not an effective 
one, for he had rejected his opportunity to lend a hand in 
the search for a satisfactory group decision. I recall how 
disturbed I was that a man of experience and wisdom 
should so abruptly and completely deny the group the 
additional contribution that he might have made to the 
discussion by asserting his right to return to his ivory tower 
while others wrestled with the common problem. 


ORTUNATELY, in choosing between individual freedom 
and group cooperation a man does not usually need to 
take such an all-or-nothing stand. In the first place, en- 
joyment of individual freedom and acceptance of group 
discipline are not always in conflict. Many of the liberties 
that modern man holds most precious can be enjoyed only 
in a social context. As Chief Justice Hughes once put it, 
“Civil liberties, as guaranteed by the Constitution, imply 
the existence of an organized society maintaining public 
order without which liberty itself would be lost in the 
excesses of unrestrained abuses.” To take a very common- 
place illustration, were it not for the traffic regulations 
that society enforces on the highways, one of our most 
precious freedoms — that of mobility — would lose much 
of its meaning. 

Secondly, even where personal freedom is in some meas- 
ure restricted in the interests of social needs the individual 
need not always make a large sacrifice. Not all personal 
freedoms are of equal importance. They spread themselves 
along a continuum or spectrum. Those of modest signifi- 
cance are at one extreme, and those of great importance 
are at the other. I can argue that I have a “right” to 
drive on Ohio Route 10 between Oberlin and Cleveland 
as fast as my car will go — say 100 miles an hour. But 
clearly this alleged right does not have a very high priority 
in the catalogue of human freedoms, and if I do not have 
enough sense to refrain from exercising it, society does 
well to curb it for me. At the other end of things, my 
freedom to worship God as I choose is of crucial impor- 
tance, and in this country we are properly outraged by 
exercises of social authority that threaten the free exercise 
of this particular right. 
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These two examples of lesser and greater freedoms sug- 
gest a pattern. A man’s outward behavior may be subject 
to social control, whereas the inner life of each man en- 
compasses certain rights that are always basic and absolute, 
among which are surely the rights to think and believe, 
the freedoms of thought and conscience. These are never 
properly invaded by the state or society. 

It may be argued that since a thought or a belief is often 
made meaningful only by being translated into action, 
distinguishing between the individual’s inner life and his 
outward behaviour for purposes of regulation is not as 
helpful as it might be. The Mormons’ practice of po- 
lygamy was inevitably and irrevocably restrained by a 
society to which the practice seemed abhorrent, even 
though this outward behaviour by the Mormons was 
centered in religious belief. But this merely shows that 
the problems of personal liberty and social control are so 
complex and interrelated that there is no single formula 
which leads easily or inexorably to complete or final solu- 
tions. But formulas can help us keep our minds clear and 
our working arrangements reasonably consistent and satis- 
factory. Thus bearing in mind the distinction between 
man’s inner life and his outward behaviour does seem to 
me to help as we carry forward the search for a better 
balance between individual freedom and social interests. 


N the time that remains to me this noon I would like 

to turn to the local context and examine with you cer- 
tain aspects of “the other side of freedom” on the Oberlin 
campus. I do this with a good deal of hesitation. The 
subject has many subtleties that are easily overlooked. It 
is hard to choose words that express exactly what is in 
one’s mind. I am not sure that I have succeeded in think- 
ing all of the issues through to a stand that I am willing 
to take and defend publicly. But the area is one that I 
feel calls for continuing discussion. 

I should guess that I will not encounter very much ini- 
tial opposition if I begin by saying that Oberlin College 
has always been a place where the individual is highly 
prized. Henry Churchill King’s insistence that at Oberlin 
there is a “reverence for personality” probably comes closer 
than anything anyone else has ever said to putting this 
aspect of Oberlin tradition into appropriate words. 

But Oberlin has also always been in a unique and sig- 
nificant way a community. ‘This was made clear at the 
very beginning of our history in the sense of common 
purpose that motivated the new enterprise and in the high 
degree of cooperation that was essential for the success of 
this bold effort to carve out a new college and town in 
the Ohio wilderness. Later, Oberlin as a community came 
to mean that here no individual is overlooked, each is 
part of the whole, each adds something to the character 
of the group, the group is concerned about him and is 
anxious to keep him within the pale. 

Each of these two facets of the Oberlin tradition has its 
special and varied manifestations. For example, the ab- 
sence of fraternities and sororities from the Oberlin scene 
is perhaps best explained in terms of the adverse effect 
these student organizations are thought to have on the 
individual’s personality and freedom. On many campuses 
fraternities have undoubtedly been conducive to conformity 
in student thought and behavior, and detrimental to the 
spirit of inquiry, experimentation, and development that 
ought to characterize every student’s activity. 


N the other hand, Oberlin as a community is illus- 
trated in the relatively austere social regulations 
that students have always been asked to accept at this 
college. Because the college has had certain serious social 
purposes and goals that could be endangered by the way- 
ward tendencies of the individual, and also because the 


group has felt that it has an obligation to help the in- 
dividual learn to discipline himself, drastic rules govern- 
ing student behaviour have always been a special part of 
the flavor of this place. To be sure, these have not always 
manifested themselves in the same way. My wife’s father, 
who was graduated from Oberlin in 1896, was once sus- 
pended a least so my wife says — for violation of a 
rule which forbade a male student to walk in the same 
direction as a female student at the same speed. All of 
which goes to prove something that countless generations 
of Oberlin students have often found it hard to believe, 
namely, that our social regulations are under continuous 
re-examination and that now and then they do change — 
and for the better! 


A great college by definition has to have a personality 
of its own. It has to have an image of itself, an image that 
is also widely accepted by the outside world. Although a col- 
lege’s personality or image is something that can and 
should be subject to change as time goes by, no institution 
ever wisely adopts a course of action that is in sharp and 
immediate conflict with its image, at least not without havy- 
ing first carefully calculated the gains and losses that such 
uncharacteristic conduct is likely to produce. 


HAT shall I say this noon about Oberlin’s image? 
This College is thought of as a serious place, a col- 
lege that has always been motivated by lofty purposes and 
high ideals, many of which find their origins in the Judaic- 
Christian tradition, one where faculty and students alike 
are expected as a matter of course to be able and hard- 
working, a community where every man gladly accepts 
the charge that he be his brother’s keeper, a campus where 
intellectual pursuits tend to take precedence over recreation 
and play, and where freedom of thought and expression 
are regarded as infinitely more important than freedom of 
social behaviour. 


The man on my job cannot ignore this image, for he 
quickly discovers that one of his responsibilities is to de- 
fend the institution and its people against a more or less 
continuous series of charges from the outside that the 
Oberlin of today is acting inconsistently with its character 
or its tradition — that Oberlin is not what it used to be. 
When such outside criticism cuts across the area of free- 
dom of thought and expression and seeks to deny to the 
members of the contemporary community their right to 
entertain new ideas or embrace new causes, I trust that I 
am, and always will be, quick to spring to the defense of 
the College and its faculty and students and to argue that 
a serious and often impassioned concern for contemporary 
political and social issues, as well as the religious and 
philosophical principles that lie back of these issues, has 
always been an intensely characteristic part of the Oberlin 
scene. Nothing that this generation of Oberlin students 
is likely to do by way of expressing its interest in, or 
stand on, any contemporary social problem can exceed in 
fervor and intensity student debate and action on the 
subject of Negro slavery during the first three decades of 
the College’s existence. The off-campus activity of the 
Oberlin student body is not likely to encompass conduct 
comparable to the famed Wellington Rescue in 1858, in 
which students joined with their elders in freeing an 
escaped slave who was being held under the Fugitive Slave 
Act by federal officers at Wellington. This episode, of 
course, brought Oberlin under vociferous attack by those 
in this area who sided with the forces of law and order. 


ORTUNATELY, Oberlin professors and students do not 
frequently permit the enthusiasm with which they 
embrace social causes to lead them into open defiance of 
federal law, let alone state or local authority. Their words 


and their acts are almost certain to fall well within the 
limits of the area of individual liberty that we have come 
in this country to call “academic freedom.” It is surely 
one of the special responsibilities of a college president to 
defend that freedom on every occasion, both in general 
terms and specific situations. 

But I must tell you that I am not always able to sum- 
mon up the same enthusiasm for defending Oberlin stu- 
dents when criticism from the outside is directed against 
certain non-academic aspects of the campus scene. Take, 
for example, the issue of student manners and dress. I 
think I can write as good a letter as the next college 
president justifying a reasonable informality of student 
dress and appearance during the working week. And I 
do. But when I undertake to defend some of the ex- 
tremes of dress or manners that are seen on our campus 
I am afraid that my heart is simply not in it. I have 
just not been able to persuade myself that sloppy dress, 
stringy hair, dirty faces, or bare feet, or, for that matter, 
“public demonstration of affection,” are a significant ex- 
pression of student freedom essential to the main business 
of learning on a liberal arts campus. 

When today’s college student goes to such extremes of 
dress and behaviour as to invite the label of “beatnik” I 
do not believe that he is indulging in anything more than 
a meaningless flaunting of inconsequential freedoms. Far 
more important than the character of the clothes on the 
beatnik’s back is the quality of the thoughts in his mind. 
A lively development and use of intellectual curiosity, 
imaginative inqury, rigorous technical skills, goals that 
stretch one’s talent and energy to their uttermost limits, and 
the simultaneous rejection of all clichés of thought, sterile 
styles and forms, and social norms that truly hamper in- 
dividual aims and efforts — these in my judgment are the 
true distinguishing characteristics of the young per- 
son who is anxious to defend his individuality against 
the ever-present and corrupting force of habit and tradition, 
and of social pressures for conformity. It may be that the 
beatnik’s dress is a meaningful outward symbol of his 
inner purity and independence of spirit. But I am inclined 
to doubt it. When one is reasonably confident about the 
independence of his goals and the integrity of his purposes, 
he has little need for external markings intended to in- 
form the world that here, by gad, is a man who is not 
going to let himself be ground under by the corrosive 
forces of a decadent society. Actually, the beatnik of to- 
day has become so commonplace and stereotyped that he 
hardly qualifies any longer as an eccentric. 


Ne Oberlin and other colleges today we do pay a price 
for easy habits and careless ways, in the form of un- 
friendly publics and unhappy alumni bodies. You may 
say, and I may tend to agree with you, that these student 
ways are harmless expressions of individuality, and that our 
critics are very foolish to let themselves be so upset by 
them. But one side or the other has to give a bit, and 
it is just because these exercises of student freedom are so 
meaningless in terms of any worthwhile expression of the 
intellectual impulse that I am hard pressed to defend them 
and find myself wishing that Oberlin students might prove 
themselves more understanding and adaptable than are 
their elders. 

Let’s face it. College students in America are fair game 
for all kinds of accusation, fair and unfair, when the season 
of criticism is open. To refer to my own Alma Mater, 
every empty beer can carelessly tossed beside any road 
within twenty-five miles of the campus was automatically 
blamed on its students by the natives of northern New 
England. Oberlin students are less mobile, and thus can 
not be blamed for the ugly and littered countryside that is 
so fearful a blight on northern Ohio. But from the pub- 
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licity that is accorded traffic offenses by bicycle riders in 
this Community one would never guess that anyone but 
Oberlin students used this means of transportation. 

The point here is that the good name of an educational 
institution is very much dependent upon student behaviour. 
Much of the general public is ready and willing to believe 
the worst about college students. There are times when 
I find myself wishing that human beings had the energy, 
imagination, and enthusiasm essential for the daily routines 
of misbehaviour that are attributed to you and your coun- 
terparts on other campuses. We would need only to re- 
direct these energies into somewhat more desirable chan- 
nels to solve all the world’s problems! 


NFORTUNATELY, some students sometimes do some 
of the deplorable things that are attributed to them. 
And these episodes are magnified and remembered by the 
public. Without in any sense wishing to ask you to avoid 
misdeeds that you have never committed, the state of af- 
fairs just described does provide one reason — and there 
are others — why the students on an American college 
campus at this stage of our American emotional and cul- 
tural maturity can perhaps fairly be asked to accept meas- 
ures of institutional discipline and self-restraint that we 
would not think of expecting of the same young people 
as individuals living and working in an ordinary environ- 
ment. As students on this campus you are for a period of 
time in your lives members of a most unusual and in many 
ways highly privileged community. While you are here 
you are given an opportunity denied to most men to 
sharpen your wits, to develop techniques, to gain an under- 
standing of yourselves and your world that will enable 
you one day to exercise and enjoy freedom of mind and 
spirit and action far beyond what life permits to most 
men. But paradoxically, while you are here you are also 
expected to refrain from the use of some very ordinary 
freedoms that are commonplace in the outside world. 
The point behind all these remarks is really quite a 
simple one. I am inviting you to cultivate a greater dis- 
crimination in the identification and exercise of your 
personal freedoms. I am urging you to be on guard 
against the pressures of social conformity. I am also sug- 
gesting that recognizing the most important personal free- 
doms and the most dangerous social pressures and arrang- 
ing them into a proper rank order is a task that 
tries the best of men. Each of us sooner or later makes 
the mistake of cultivating a lesser liberty in preference to 
an essential one, or of bravely resisting a pressure for con- 
formity that represents no real threat to our personal in- 
tegrity, while meekly accepting truly dangerous bait at- 
tractively served up to us by society as the latest style. We 
must try to hold these dangerous errors of judgment to 
a minimum. 


F I have seemed to be placing somewhat greater empha- 
I sis upon the sense of community in the Oberlin tradi- 
tion than I have the component of individual freedom, 
that is by conscious design, for I believe that we are more 
in danger these days of losing sight of the very real values 
and needs of Oberlin as a community than we are of the 
comparable values and needs of Oberlin as a place where 
there is reverence for personality. But I find I do not 
want to let my appeal to you to protect Oberlin’s sense of 
community rest entirely, or even primarily, on the ground 
that you can do this at no greater cost than the temporary 
surrender of a few inconsequential personal freedoms. In 
the final analysis, if Oberlin as a community is to survive 
it must be for a better reason than that the cost of survival 
is tolerable; it must be because the communal side of Ober- 
lin has positive values of considerable significance. 

That this is so I firmly believe. Full development of 
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this argument must await later opportunities. But I do 
want to leave these thoughts with you as I conclude my 
remarks. In a free society the personal liberty of each 
man is the key that can unlock for him the good and 
worthwhile things of life. Where this liberty is seriously 
curtailed the thought and enterprise essential to both in- 
dividual and social progress are not likely to be available 
in adequate amounts. But when it is present it is often 
most effectively used in group efforts, and it often pro- 
duces its greatest rewards and satisfactions for the indi- 
vidual in those achievements that he shares with other men. 

Am I wrong in believing that each individual realizes 
his highest aspirations, makes the most effective use of his 
talents, and in the end is happiest, when he joins with 
other persons in common enterprise? Am I wrong in be- 
lieving that the chief purpose of personal liberty is to 
enable the individual to prepare himself for effective mem- 
bership in team enterprises and to make his own selection 
of most if not all of the enterprises in which he will join? 
Perhaps the oldest and best illustration of such an enter- 
prise is marriage — and parenthood. It takes two indi- 
viduals with quite different personalities and attributes 
to make a marriage. It certainly takes two such indi- 
viduals to produce a child! 

I suggest that Oberlin is a place where the sense of 
community still remains strong and that in its peculiar and 
unique way this community can and does offer the in- 
dividual many opportunities for expression and achieve- 
ment that are comparable in their way to those values that 
await the individual in other communal situations, whether 
they be family, church, labor union, corporation, state, or 
the world. Because Oberlin College is a special kind of 
community we as individuals do find it necessary to pay 
a certain price in loss of freedom — in exercise of self- 
restraint — to safeguard that community. I believe what 
we buy is worth infinitely more than the price we are 
asked to pay. 


Under the Elms 


About people and things 


UMMER grants-in-aid were awarded 
S to 14 faculty members for assist- 
ance in research projects in this coun- 
try and abroad. The grants ranged 
from $270 to $720. Faculty members 
receiving grants were: Bruce A. Aune. 
instructor in philosophy, research in 
the philosophical analysis of the mind- 
body problem, at the University of 
Minnesota; Edward Chudacoff, instruc- 
tor in music theory, composition of 
an opera and study of contemporary 
music, in Paris; Howard Collis, 
assistant professor of English, research 
in the use of paradox in 17th century 
sermons, in Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Richard Exner, associate professor of 
German, biographical and critical 
study of Rudolf Borchardt, in Ger- 
many and Austria; Edgar Harden, in- 
structor in English, a study of the 
American in the English novel, 1830- 
1900, in Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Richard Hoffmann, assistant professor 
of music theory and composition, 
study and composition of electronic 
music, in Austria and Germany; Kz- 
yoshi Ikeda, assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology, a cross- 
cultural study of the development of 
bureaucratic complexity, in Chicago; 
Robert Neil, instructor in history, a 
study of “Who Burned the Reichstag?”, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts; Charles 
Parkhurst, professor of the history and 
appreciation of art, a study of the his- 
tory and science of color-theory in 
16th century Italy, in Rome: Garth 
Peacock, assistant professor of organ, 
a study of the organ works of Bach 
and the Baroque and contemporary 
Dutch organs, in Holland and Ger- 
many; Carl Peterson, instructor in 
English, problems in the inter-rela- 
tionship of pictorial and literary art 
in Victorian England, in England; 
William Sellers, assistant professor of 
English, a study of restoration drama, 
in England; Joseph Wood, assistant 
professor of music theory and compo- 
sition, completion and orchestration 
of a two-act opera and composition of 
a string quartet, in Petersborough, 
New Hampshire; and Joyce Zastrow, 
instructor in voice, a study of French 
song repertoire from the last half of 
the 19th century to the present, in 
France. 
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A colored woodcut by Paul Arnold, 
‘40, professor of fine arts, was recently 
purchased by the art department of 
DePauw University. It had been on 
exhibition there in the third annual 
Contemporary American Printmakers 
Exhibition held at the University. 


Karl H. Aughenbaugh, ’24, treasurer 
of the College, was elected president 
of the Ohio Association of College 
and University Business Officers. This 
45 year old organization consists of 
business officers from the approxi- 
mately 65 liberal arts colleges, munici- 
pal, and state universities of Ohio. 
The group is concerned with the vari- 
ous problems of higher educational 
business administration. 


John D, Baum, associate professor 
of mathematics, gave two lectures “Re- 
duction of One Problem to Another” 
and “The Advantages of Generality” 
at the University of Cincinnati in 
July. His lectures were two in a series 
of free public mathematics lectures 
held in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity summer mathematics institute. 


President Robert K. Carr was the 
featured speaker at a dinner meeting 
of Oberlin College alumni, at the Du 
Pont Country Club in Wilmington, 
Delaware, April 18. On May 10, he 
reported on campus affairs at a din- 
ner meeting in the Terrace Room of 
the Penn Sheraton Hotel in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; on June 4 President 
Carr gave the Commencement address 
at Shaw High School, Cleveland. 


Norman Craig, ’53, assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry, directed a research 
program supported by the National 
Science Foundation in Oberlin last 
summer. A $9,780 grant to Oberlin 
College enabled seven Oberlin College 
chemistry students to work with four 
faculty members. Eric Entemann, ’62, 
from Painesville, Ohio and Eric Gisla- 
son, 62, from Galion, Ohio, will work 
with Professor Craig; John Witte, ’63, 
of Pelham Manor, New York, will 
work with Professor William B. Ren- 
frow; David A. Evans, ’63, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, Bernard Roos, 


Fredonia Robinson, ’20 
Scholarship fund in her memory 


63, of Lincolnwood, Illinois, and John 
Wheeler, 63, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, will assist Professor Peter J. 
Hawkins; Carl Schwalbe, ’63, of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, will work with Professor 
Richard C. Schoonmaker. ‘The Ober- 
lin grant is one of 357 similar grants 
totalling over 3 million dollars. 


Clifford Cook, ’30, associate profes- 
sor of stringed instruments and music 
education, was named “String Teacher 
of the Year” by the Ohio String 
Teachers Association last spring. The 
award, given annually, in recognition 
of service, was presented by John Ken- 
dall, ’’39, president of the OSTA. Pro- 
fessor Cook, past president of the 
OSTA and a past chairman of the 
American String Teachers Association, 
is founder and director of the Oberlin 
String Festival for string players of all 
ages and abilities. The Festival is 
unique in Ohio and the United States. 


Fenner Douglass, ’42, professor of 
organ, Jerome B. Landfield, assistant 
professor of speech, J. William Lee, 
associate professor of the philosophy 
of religion, and Kenneth R. Moore, 
assistant professor of basson and wind 
ensemble, were awarded summer for- 
eign travel fellowships, of approxi- 
mately $1,400 each, under a new pro- 
gram sponsored by the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel. Oberlin College will 
receive approximately $5,000 annually 
for three years to be divided among 
faculty members for “travel which 
would tend to broaden a teacher’s hori- 
zons and give as wide a view as possi- 
ble of foreign cultures within the 
scope of his travel.” 


William F. Hellmuth, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, David 
Anderson, professor of physics, George 
A. Lanyi, professor of political science, 
and Thomas R. Whitaker, ’49, associ- 
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ate professor of English, represented 
Oberlin College at the 1961 Campus 
Community Workshop at Colorado 
College last summer. The workshop, 
sponsored by the Danforth Foundation 
of St. Louis, Missouri, consisted of a 
series of seminars in the area of cur- 
riculum, administration-faculty-student 
relationships, religion, and values in 
relation to educational objectives. 


Charley A. Leistner, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, arranged and moder- 
ated a program entitled “Speaking for 
Labor,” for a meeting of the Central 
States Division of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America in Chicago last spring. 


Donald M. Love, ’16, secretary of 
Oberlin College, was the guest speaker 
on May 15, at the Hotel Ashtabula, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and on May 16, at 
the Shrine Club in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Both dinner meetings opened the de- 
velopment and building fund cam- 
paign in these areas. 


Herbert G. May, professor of Old 
Testament Language is author of a 
study “Synagogues in Palestine” pub- 
lished in the paper-back Doubleday 
Anchor Original series, The Bzblical 
Archaeologist Reader, and which is 
also included as a selection of the Re- 
ligious Book of the Month Club. 


Paul P. Rogers, chairman of the de- 
partment of Spanish, is co-author of 
an anthology, Florilegie de cuentos 
Espanoles, published by The Macmil- 
lan Co. last May. The book represents 
the important trends in Spanish litera- 
ture of the 19th and 20th centuries. 


Chester L. Shaver, 28, professor of 
English, has an article published in 
the February issue of the Review of 
English Studies. Last June he con- 
ducted two seminars at the Midwest 
Fulbright Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation held at Wayne State University, 
Detroit, and at Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Wesley E. Smith, professor of music 
education and chairman of the Higher 
Education Committee of the Ohio 
Music Education Association, spoke 
at the combined conference of the 
OMEA and the North Central Divi- 
sion of the Music Education National 
Conference in Columbus last April. 


Wolfeang Stechow, professor of 
fine arts, lectured on “The Graphic 
Art of Peter Bruegel” in the Los 
Angeles County Museum on April 4, 
and at the De Young Museum on 
April 6. 


Robert R. Stoll, professor of mathe- 
matics, is the author of a new book on 
mathematics, Sets, Logic, and Axto- 
matic Theories, published last May by 
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W. H. Freeman and Company, San 
Francisco and London. The textbook, 
intended for use in a one-semester 
undergraduate course devoted to the 
foundations of mathematics, is also 
designed to introduce high school 
teachers to modern abstract mathemat- 
ics. Dr. Stoll was recently elected to 
a three-year term on the Board of 
Governors of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America; he will serve as a 
Sectional Governor from the Ohio 
Section, of which he was previously 
chairman. 


Lawrence A. Wilson, associate pro- 
fessor of French and Italian, delivered 
a paper entitled “A Possible Original 
of Papini’s Doctor Albert Rego” at a 
convention of the Central States Mod- 
ern Language Association, held in Mil- 
waukee last May. He was elected 
chairman of the Italian Section at the 
meetings. Two articles, translated 
from the Italian by Professor Wilson, 
appeared in the winter number of the 
Art Quarterly of the Detroit Museum 
ole Ghee 


Benefit Recital 


A harpsichord recital for the benefit 
of the Fredonia Robinson Scholarship 
Fund was presented, July 6, in the 
Allen Art Museum by Edward Mattos, 
professor of pianoforte, assisted by 
Walter Aschaffenburg, ’51, assistant 
professor of music theory and compo- 
sition, assisting, playing the celeste. 
Mr. Mattos played compositions by 
the 16th century composer Giovanni 
de Macque, Flemish-born musician 
who headed a school of Spanish com- 
posers, and 17th century compositions 
by Aorrea de Araujo, J. J. Freberger, 
Frescobaldi, and Francois Couperin. 
Professor Aschaffenburg accompanied 
Professor Mattos in a Concerto for 
Celeste and Harpsichord by Daniel 
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Franz Bibo 
New orchestra director 


Pinkham, contemporary American 
composer. Only the Couperin work 
had previously been played in Oberlin. 

The Scholarship Fund memorializes 
Fredonia Robinson, beloved hostess 
of the Oberlin Inn, who died suddenly 
May 23. She had worked at the Inn 
for twelve years, and was well known 
to local and area residents. A native 
of Oberlin and a graduate of the Ober- 
lin Kindergarten Training School in 
1920, Miss Robinson once taught at 
Virginia State College in Petersburg, 
Virginia, and at Talladega College in 
Alabama. She gave up a promising 
career to return to her home town and 
take care of her parents. 

The Fund will help provide housing 
for a Negro student preparing at 
Oberlin College for a teaching career. 


New Orchestra Director 


Franz Bibo, conductor of the New 
York City Symphony Orchestra, is the 
newly appointed director of the Ober- 
lin Orchestra and conductor of the 
Oberlin Opera Laboratory Orchestra. 
His appointment was confirmed last 
April. In this newly created post, Mr. 
Bibo will conduct both the Oberlin 
Orchestra and the Oberlin Chamber 
Orchestra, conduct at all performances 
of the Oberlin Opera Laboratory, and 
assist Professor Daniel Harris in the 
general preparation of operatic pre- 
sentations. He will also teach the ad- 
vanced course in orchestral conducting. 

Oberlin’s orchestral activities for 
the past twelve years were handled 
by the late David R. Robertson, former 
director of the Conservatory. 

Mr. Bibo has been musical director 
of the New York City Symphony 
since 1951; he has also fulfilled con- 
ducting engagements in Europe dur- 
ing the past four years. Last year he 
received the Conductor Recognition 
Award of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, and in 1955 he was 
one of three American conductors se- 
lected to receive the Rockefeller grant 
for advanced study in conducting. 
This grant is awarded through the 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
and supervised by George Szell, mu- 
sical director of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. 

Mr. Bibo’s early musical training, 
in Berlin, was interrupted by the sec- 
ond World War. In the United States 
he has studied at the Mannes Col- 
lege of Music, New York University, 
and the Juilliard School of Music and, 
privately, with Pzerre Monteux. 


New Dormitories Being Built 


Three new dormintories, two for 
men and one for women, accommodat- 
ing a total of 680 students, are cur- 
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rently under construction or scheduled 
for immediate construction on the 
campus this fall. The men’s dorms, 
located on Union Street, north of Bur- 
ton Hall, and on North Professor 
Street, will house 233 and 204 men 
respectively. The women’s dorm, off 
Elm Street, west of Fairchild, will 
house 244 women. 

Construction of the Union Street 
dormitory was begun in July by the 
Austin Company of Cleveland, build- 
ers of the new Kettering Science Hall. 
An X-shaped building, 242 by 160 
feet, it is being built of brick and 
pre-cast concrete aggregate surface 
panels. The central unit will contain 
facilities such as kitchenettes, laun- 
dries and other service areas, with a 
recreation area on the third floor. 
Small, self-contained wings will pro- 
vide living quarters on each of the 
three floors for about 20 students, 
each with its own study lounge. The 
dormitory will be ready for use this 
coming February. 

The second men’s dorm, on North 
Professor Street, will be an E-shaped 
building, 208 by 108 feet, made of 
brick and stone, with living quarters 
and lounge areas comparable to the 
Union Street dormitory. It also will 
be three stories high. 


The women’s dorm, off Elm Street, 
will be an X-shaped building, 270 
by 175 feet, constructed of brick and 
stone. Three stories high in the wings, 
the core unit will have a ground and 
first floor only. Four small dining 
rooms, with movable partitions, seat- 
ing some 500 students, will be located 
on the ground floor, overlooking the 
little valley, (remembered by many as 
“fairy land”), to the south of the 
building. Above the dining area, on 


the first floor, will be the lounges and 
the promenade deck. Living quar- 
ters, as in the men’s dorms, will consist 
of relatively small, self-contained 
wings, housing approximately 20 stu- 
dents and a study lounge on each floor. 

Contracts for the women’s dorm and 
the North Professor Street men’s dorm 
were awarded in September. Both 
dorms will be ready for use in Febru- 
ary, 1963. 

The new dormitories will replace 
out-moded housing on campus and re- 
lieve the pressure on present dormi- 
tories, according to President Carr. The 
designs, he indicated, with small living 
units, will take advantage of many 
economies possible in a single unit 
construction and, at the same time, 
preserve the values of small, separate 
buildings. 

Total cost of the three dormitories 
is estimated at $3,500,000. Two of 
the three dormitories will be financed 
by federal loans, supplemented by Col- 
lege funds. Construction was approved 
by the trustees at their June meeting. 


Summer Study 


Approximately 425 students were 
enrolled last summer in a variety of 
programs offered on the campus and 
abroad. 

Campus offerings included two sum- 
mer sessions of the Conservatory of 
Music, two summer sessions of the 
Graduate School of Theology, and a 
Master of Arts in Teaching Program 
in the College. In addition there 
were two institutes: the fourth Sum- 
mer Institute of Mathematics for sec- 
ondary school teachers, and a_post- 
graduate seminar for secondary school 
teachers of art. Total enrollment in 


these programs was about 300 stu- 
dents. 

The College also offered three for- 
eign language sessions abroad, each 
nine weeks in length, with the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in these programs was 
13: 

Largest campus enrollment was the 
Summer Institute of Mathematics di- 
rected by Professor Wade Ellis, June 
19 to August 11 with 86. 

Nineteen high school teachers of 
art and one art supervisor were en- 
rolled in the art seminar. Sessions be- 
gan Monday, June 26, and continued 
through July 28. A pilot project of 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and Oberlin, the art seminar 
aimed at improving the teaching of 
art in the lower schools. More than 
half of the seminar students were 
teachers in the Greater Cleveland 
schools. Others came from Akron, 
Columbus, Elyria, Mansfield, Oberlin, 
Toledo, and Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Co-directors of the seminar were 
Ellen Johnson, 33 and Forbes W hite- 
side, associate professors of fine arts in 
the College. 

The five-week seminar placed em- 
phasis on art as a humanistic study 
and on its relation to the culture in 
which it was produced, rather than 
on technique and manual skill. The 
work consisted of lectures, conferences, 
laboratory exercises, and study sessions 
in the studio and in the Allen Art 
Museum. 


Last summer was the second sum- 
mer in which Oberlin’s language pro- 
grams abroad were open to qualified 
students from other accredited col- 
leges. The French session, directed by 


Above, model of new men’s dormitory under construction on Union 


Street north of Burton Hall and housing some 233 men. 


It will 


be ready for occupancy in February, 1962. 


Below, artist’s sketch of E-shaped men’s dormitory, scheduled for 
construction on North Professor Street, and housing approximately 


204 men. 
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Professor John Kneller, held in St. Ay- 
gulf, Aix-en-Provence, Avignon, and 
Paris, had 36 students, 14 of them 
from other colleges. The Spanish ses- 
sion, directed by Professor Paul A. 
Rogers, in Mexico City had 15 Ober- 
lin and 15 other undergraduates. The 
German session, directed by Professor 
John Kurtz, in Vienna had 47 enrolled, 
16 of them non-Oberlin students. 


Graduate Fellowships Available 


A number of fellowships for grad- 
uate study in this country and abroad 
are available to Oberlin alumni, both 
men and women. Four of the fel- 
lowships, The Adelia A. Field John- 
ston, The Aelioian, The Gilchrist- 
Potter, and the Henry J. Haskell, are 
awarded by the faculty committee on 
graduate study. The committee may 
award each fellowship to one person, 
or may divide a fellowship among 
two or more recipients. The fellow- 
ships offered are as follows: A. Three 
fellowships open to women who 
graduate in 1960 or before. 

1. The Adelia A. Field Johnston 
Fellowship: The sum of $2,000, 
available for assignment each year. 

2. The Aelioian Fellowship: The 
sum of $1,500, available for assign- 
ment on alternate years. The next 
award will be for 1962-63 

3. The Gilchrist-Potter Prize Fund: 
The sum of $600, available for as- 
signment each year. 

B. Three fellowships open to men 
or women graduates. 

1. The Henry J. Haskell Fellow- 
ship: The sum of $3,500, available 
for assignment each year for graduate 
study and travel, preferably outside 
the United States. 

Application for the above four fel- 
lowships should be made to Associate 
Dean Robert Dixon by March 15, 
1962. 

2. The M. Woods Lauer Memorial 
Fund: A sum ordinarily of $275, 
awarded each year for graduate study. 

3. The Carl Dipman Scholarship: 
An annual award to a student or stu- 
dents interested in journalism. 

Applicants for these last two fel- 
lowships should be made to Secretary 
Donald M. Love by March 1, 1962. 
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African Scholarship Program 


Oberlin College was host during 
late June to the first annual confer- 
ence of the African Scholarship Pro- 
gram of American Universities which 
met to discuss the program, problems, 
and policies of the cooperative inter- 
university project. 

Approximately 60 representatives of 
the 101 colleges and universities par- 
ticipating in the ASPAU attended. 
Conference chairman was Robert L. 
Jackson, Oberlin director of admis- 
sions, one of seven members of the 
ASPAU steering committee. 

Speakers included Provost Thurston 
E. Manning of Oberlin who welcomed 
the delegates; David D. Henry, direc- 
tor of the International Student Office 
at Harvard University, chairman of 
the ASPAU steering committee and 
coordinator of the ASPAU; Robert E. 
Summers, dean of admissions and rec- 
ords at the University of Minnesota; 
Loyd Steere, executive vice president 
of the African American Institute; Dr. 
C. Kenneth Snyder, area program 
officer for Africa in the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, U.S. 
Department of State; Donald Wyatt, 
executive associate of the African 
American Institute; and five ASPAU 
steering committee members. 

The ASPAU is bringing some 200 
young men and women from 22 coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa to America on 
scholarships this year. Oberlin will 
have two; one from Sierra Leone and 
one from French West Africa. Vzn- 
cent Solola, Oberlin’s scholarship stu- 
dent last year from Yaba, Nigeria, 
earned a Bt average. 

Special features of the program are 
its “four-way financing” and its orien- 
tation program for Africans. Partici- 
pating colleges and universities will 
provide tuition and fees; the students’ 
home governments, transportation; the 
U.S. State Department through the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, living expenses; and American 
foundations, the administrative and 
operating costs of the program. 

There will be a ten-day orientation 
course on shipboard for Africans in 
the program, to introduce them to life 


in America. They will also spend 
about five weeks in American homes 
within 100 miles of the universities 
they will attend, as guests of American 
families. 


Awarded East African 
Fellowships 


Seven Oberlin College graduates are 
among 160 young Americans awarded 
East African Training Fellowships by 
Columbia University. They reported 
to Teachers College in June for a 
three-week orientation program be- 
fore being assigned as secondary school 
teachers in Tanganyika, Kenya, and 
Uganda. 

After periods of training determined 
by previous professional training and 
experience, the young teachers will 
be appointed as Education Officers 
for a two-year period of service by 
the Territorial Government to which 
they are assigned. Nearly half of the 
participants will go to Tanganyika; 
approximately a fourth more to Kenya 
and to Uganda. The first group will 
be teaching in East African schools 
this September. 

The entire project is financed by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion under a contract with Teachers 
College. 

Oberlin participants are Robert A. 
Ashcraft, 57, Hartford, Connecticut, 
Gail A. Baker, 55, Rockville Centre, 
New York, David R. Evans, 59, Ro- 
chester, New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernth O. Lindfors, 59 (Judith Wells, 
59) of Fairfield, Connecticut, Dean E. 
McHenry, Jr., ’61, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Harry L. Patterson, ’61, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Five of the Oberlin participants 
hold advanced degrees. Ashcraft has 
a Master of Arts in Teaching from 
the University of Massachusetts; Miss 
Baker, a Masters of Arts from Teach- 
ers College; Evans, a Master of Science 
from the University of Illinois; Lind- 
fors, an A.M.T. from Harvard and a 
Master of Arts from Northwestern; 
Mrs. Lindfors, a master of Education 
from Harvard. 
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Artist’s sketch of new women’s dormitory to be constructed west of Fairchild, off Elm Street. 
Built of brick and stone, it will house some 244 women in small, self-contained units of 
about 20 each. 


Inside The Review 


By STEPHEN H. BRONZ, '62 


ROM its office, symbolically if unceremoniously tucked 
F away from the campus, behind the city jail, The Re- 
view is published twice a week, its pages showing a blend 
of hard-boiled reporting, cultural interest, and nostalgia un- 
befitting, perhaps, the ages of its staff members. The 
articles in a typical issue range from a mildly cynical re- 
port of a Student Council meeting, to a review of the 
latest issue of the new poetry publication Bwrnt Star; 
from a column giving the “definitive analysis” of Castro’s 
Cuba, to a feature on the Mills Brothers Circus that in- 
troduced city-born students to a small-town childhood 
about which they had only read. Leafing through the 
bound volumes of back issues of The Review, one finds 
that the format has not changed since the end of the War. 
The content, however, has. There seems to be more con- 
cern today with world problems; also, more traces of the 
sentimental. 

Looking at the current Review, and turning first to the 
second page, one finds columns, reviews, editorials, and 
letters to the editor (contributions from alumni are wel- 
comed) that mark The Review most distinctly as a college 
paper, as the Oberlin College newspaper. The columns, 
written in such numbers that the second page editors need 
only edit, rarely having to resort to solicitation, range 
from discussions of pacifism, campus issues, to humor. 
Among them, in the past year, have been an article advis- 
ing young artists to school themselves in the techniques 
of the old masters, a series of discussions sharply question- 
ing the lecture system of teaching, a plethora of reviews of 
plays, publications, concerts, movies, and art exhibits. In 
sum, the second page columns are intended, and in many 
respects do, reflect the intellectual life of the College. 

Editorials emerge from Friday afternoon meetings which, 
in warm weather, are held across the street from the office 
in a park on the banks of the Plum. At these meetings 
the editorial board first chooses about four topics for next 
week’s editorials, then discusses the topics, attempting to 
reach a majority opinion. Usually the editorials cover one 
local and one international topic per issue. Editorials are 
written and initiated by individual editors expressing, how- 
ever, the board’s views. We were especially proud (and 
amused), when our mentor, The New York Times seemed 
to follow the lead of The Review in supporting Kennedy 
for president (the Times followed us by a day) and in 
pointing to the Central Intelligence Agency as the culprit 
in the Cuban “invasion.” Although The Review's edi- 


Stephen Holly Bronz, editor of The Review, comes from Washing- 
ton, D.C. A history major, Stephen has been both city editor and 
managing editor of The Review, associate editor of the Hi-O-Hi, 
a member of the Student Council, and the Debate Club. He won 
his varsity letter in tennis. 
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torials have no effect in tempering Khrushchev, quieting 
the Congo, or dissolving the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, they do help alert students to the world beyond 
and reflect the belief of The Review that a college com- 
munity has an obligation to express its views and to act 
upon them when feasible. Perhaps The Review's greatest 
editorial debacle appeared (I was about to say last “spring”) 
when we printed three editorials in early March, April, 
and May, first, tentatively greeting spring, then more 
openly hailing it. Each time, however, the temperature 
hovered at forty degrees by the time the issue was off the 
press. We were a little too sheepish to salute summer in 
the Commencement issue. 

Facing the second page, The Review's sports page, inde- 
pendently edited, for the most part, presents informative 
previews of sports events, discriminating reports on the 
games, and occasional interviews with players and coaches. 

The backbone of The Review is, of course, the news 
pages. In contrast to most of the other college newspapers 
we receive in exchange, The Review, instead of stressing 
fraternities, parties, and homecoming queens, presents a 
full coverage of campus activities, including the com- 
ments of visiting lecturers, speaking on subjects that range 
from the theoretical physics to sex education. (Although 
Time magazine, in an article on Oberlin a few years ago 
found The Review editors marked by “an ineffable air of 
moral superiority,” today we are not like that.) The news 
pages also include a variety of interviews and features, 
often about the town of Oberlin. Among these have been 
an interview with a College student who has illustrated 
and written two children’s books, a feature on a local 
pharmacy that retains the drugs and atmosphere of the 
turn of the century, and a report on a strike at a local food 
store, including interviews with labor and management, 
that proved a fine case study in labor relations. Last fall, 
The Review covered the inauguration of President Carr, 
also featuring Oberlin history stressing the first fifty years 
of the College. 

The preparation of the news pages involves most of the 
staff of The Review, The twenty to thirty reporters (the 
number dwindles with approach of final exams) each 
write one story a week for one of the two issues. The 
stories are then edited, in turn, by the city editors, the 
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issue editor, and, for a final check, by the associate editor 
or the editor, in The Review’s “pyramid” structure. The 
issue editor has the primary responsibility for the front 
page of a specific issue. He is at the office the entire 
afternoon and evening before an issue goes to press, read- 
ing all the copy, planning the make-up, and keeping a 
bottle of aspirin handy in his desk. 

The most exciting stories, of course, are the big ones. 
Perhaps the biggest story of all was last year’s Mock Con- 
vention. In covering it The Review published six issues 
in eight days, including a full-size Saturday extra and a 
Sunday tabloid with final results, both of them written and 
edited during all night stands. Although we sometimes 
questioned the value of the thousands of hours devoted to 
the Mock Convention, the finale was as noisy, exciting, 
and entertaining as it should have been; and we enjoyed 
our not-altogether-necessary press desk and private tele- 
phone line. 

With the blossoming of the Sit-in movement last year, 
The Review was quick to publicize and encourage those 
efforts towards desegregation. (This is one instance of 
how editorial policies admittedly influence the news pages.) 
At the peak of the Oberlin activity in support of the Sit- 
ins in the spring of 1960, one issue of The Review con- 
tained two lengthy lead articles, one on Oberlin’s efforts, 
one (garnered not altogether legally from WOBC’s UPI 
wire, the University Press Service, and The New York 
Times) on events in Nashville, two editorials encouraging 
Oberlin efforts, and comments on other trends toward de- 
segregation in the South. 

Last November's elections gave The Review a chance to 
scoop the big city dailies. After the regular Tuesday 
issue was placed in the forms, ready to run on the presses, 
two spaces were reserved, one for Presidential and one for 
Congressional elections coverage. That night five editors 
gathered at The Review office, in front of a rented tele- 
vision set, with pencils, copy paper, pizza (a late issue 
favorite), and friends, who wandered in from time to time. 
At six o'clock in the morning the articles were written, 
with blank spaces to be filled, since Nixon kept on pick- 
ing up votes. By eight o'clock, cautiously relying on the 
NBC “victory desk,” the type was set proclaiming Ken- 
nedy’s victory. The first copies were distributed in Peters 
Hall by ten o'clock, Wednesday morning, scooping the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, which had gone to press early 
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Tuesday evening, and The New York Times, whose early 
city edition did not reach the campus until mid-afternoon. 

Last May’s issue announcing tentative plans for new 
dormitories involved some behind-the-scenes footwork. For 
three weeks rumors had prompted the issue editors to call 
regularly and persistently on Buildings and Grounds, to 
whom their inquiries were directed by other administrators. 
B&G, however, just as persistently refused to release any 
information on the supposedly “nebulous” plans. Finally, 
in order to provoke some discussion on the subject of large 
dormitories, a reporter was assigned to interview a sam- 
pling of students, faculty members, and administrators. The 
reporter (and the editors) were surprised when, on the 
same day that B&G withheld information for the sixth con- 
secutive time, President Carr pulled blueprints out of his 
desk drawer and explained them to the reporter, adding 
that everything he said could be printed. The next day, 
to an unaware campus, The Review came out with a news 
story announcing the tentative plans for large dormitories, 
along with an editorial sharply opposed to these large 
dormitories, and interviews with students, faculty members, 
and administrators — all extolling small dormitories. 

But more important than the big stories and editorials, 
the scoops and the all-night sessions, at least to The Review 
staff, is the association with each other and the warm 
friendships that develop from working together and with 
the printers at the Press of the Times, whose building we 
share. From the vantage point of a summer vacation, one 
realizes that this is what accounts for that tinge of 
nostalgia that can be detected, if faintly, at the offices of 
The Review. 
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Hanna Gift 


A $50,000 gift to Oberlin College 
toward the construction of the new 
science and conservatory of music 
buildings has been received from the 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Fund, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, it was announced by Wal- 
ter K. Bailey, 19, national campaign 
chairman, last spring. 


In acknowledging the contribution 
President Robert K. Carr said in part, 
“This fine gift helps to reveal with 
new emphasis the close ties that exist 
between Oberlin College and the City 
of Cleveland. In the light of Mr. 
Leonard Hanna’s deep interest in both 
the medical sciences and the fine arts, 
I like to think that he would have 
given his whole-hearted approval of 
this action by the Trustees of the Fund 


which he established.” 
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Room Rates Rise 


College students will pay $15 a se- 
mester more for double-occupancy 
rooms, beginning this September, ac- 
cording to a new rate approved by 
the Board of Trustees at its annual 
March meeting. The new charges will 
be $165 a semester, per student, for a 
double room. Rates for single rooms 
are also increased, to $180 a semester; 
and rooms with more than normal oc- 
cupancy to $137.50 per student a se- 
mester. 

The increases are essential, Presi- 
dent Robert K. Carr indicated, to cor- 
rect a deficit in dormitory operation 
costs. College residences and dining 
halls are operated on a _ non-profit 
basis, the President pointed out, the 
rate structure designed merely to meet 
the costs of operation. 


Conservatory Complex 


Construction of two more units of 
the College's mew Conservatory of 
Music complex will start soon, Presi- 
dent Robert K. Carr announced, fol- 
lowing authorization by Trustees at 
the June meeting of the board. 

The authorization, President Carr 
said, makes it possible for Oberlin to 
proceed with final building plans. 
Working drawings for the two Con- 
servatory units — (1) a classroom 
and administrative building and (2) a 
unit containing a concert hall, library, 
recital hall, and rehearsal facilities 
were prepared by the architect, Minoru 
Yamasaki, Birmingham, Michigan, 
and bids were sought during the sum- 
mer. The first unit of the $3,500,000 
Conservatory, a building containing 
music practice rooms, is already under 
construction. 
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Guest ot Honor at the Dayton, Ohio, kick-ott dinner, standing between President and Mrs. 
Carr, was Henry C. Marshall, 97, retired headmaster of the Columbus Boy Choir School. 
Area chairman was William L. Mezger, ’38, advertising account executive for Hepple, Irelan, 
and Kinsey, Incorporated. 


Roll Call Of Honor jane 


ALTER K. BAILEY, ‘19, National Campaign Chair- 
v¢ man, has announced that the fund for a new science 
building and conservatory of music complex has now 
passed $5,000,000 on its way to the goal of $6,500,000. 
It is obvious that this measure of success could not have 
been achieved without wholehearted support from a large 
number of people who care about Oberlin and Oberlin’s 
future. 

Listed here are the names of approximately 2,400 alumni, 
parents of Oberlin students, friends of the College, who 
have given time and energy as workers in the campaign. 
It is an impressive list, a source of genuine pride and satis- 
faction to the college, a clear-cut evidence of Oberlin’s 
strength. 


Walter K. Bailey, ’19 
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HART, Dr. Dale E., *40 
HEALD, Edward, ’07 
HOLMES, Mrs. Robert, 42 
KELLY, Richard M., ’29 
MARTIN, Jack, ’48 
PIPER, Glenn, ’33 
RADER, Mrs. Archie L., ’31 
RGB Ya Mirssa Gia 19 
SPIKER, Ralph, ’26 
WHERLEY, Dr. Harold, ’29 

TEAM MEMBERS 
APPEL, Rev. Richard, ’57 
BLANK, Rev. Thomas, ’57 
BOGGS, Mrs. Paul, ’31 
COEN, Mrs. Earl, 750 
DEMMER, Mr. & Mrs. Delbert, ’49/’49 
DOUGHERTY, Dr. John, ’28 
ESHELMAN, Mr. & Mrs. Robert, 738/741 
FARIS, Clarence L., ’26 
GEORGE, James P., 743 
HARTMAN, Mr. & Mrs. Robert, ’17/717 
HOWE SW ORI ERevem Hom rlesmc oil 
LIMBACH, Arthur, 718 
PFENDLER, Mrs. Robert, ’44 
IRUUGAR Lebron yb 
SCHAFER, Mrs. Parker J., ’36 
SCHULTZ, Werner W., 50 
SEBRING, Mrs. Arla W., ’27 
SHREVE, Frank W., ’48 
SNYDER] Donaldi ly, t:572 
STRAUCH, Bolton D., ’43 
TURNBULL, Mrs. David R., ’50 
WALTENBAUGH, Ruth J., ’30 


CINCINNATI AREA 
CHAIRMAN 


WALLER, Michael V., ’49 


SPECIAL GIFTS CHAIRMAN 
COOK, Dr. Elton S., ’30 


ASSISTANT SPECIAL GIFTS CHAIRMAN 
PETRICOFF, Herman, ’33 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
ARMER, Anthony, ’52 
FITTON, Stuart M., ’29 
HEISER, Dr. Karl, ’26 
HUGHES, Gordon E., ’43 
HURST, Mrs. E. R., ’49 
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JACKSON, Stuart W., 748 
KERNOHAN, Hugh Jr., °43 
LEMMERMAN, Karl, ’45 
SCHAEFER, Mrs. F. L., ’23 
TRENT, Richard, ’48 

TEAM MEMBERS 
ARN, Rudolph, ’51 
ARNOLD, Mrs. Roger F., 749 
BARRETT, Mrs. Martha, ’34 
BLUMBERG, Richard, ’58 
BUSSERT, Charles, 739 
CHAMBERLIN, Mrs. Norwood, ’24 
CLUBE, Mrs, CB 719 
COX, Davide)... 52 
CROXTON, Mrs. Mark E., ’26 
FIRESTONE, Laurence S., ’29 
GRIFFITH, Mrs. Jerry, ’32 
HERZIG, David, 758 
HIGGS, Mary Esther, 749 
HILL, Mrs. Horace L., ’28 
Hise Mrs= Cree 49 
HOPKIN, | Mirssakan be. 0S 
HUME, Dr. W. F., ’28 
JOHNSON, Dale M., 757 
KROUSE, Mrs. Margaret, ’42 
LANE, John C., °43 
LIPFERT, Mrs. Frederick W., ’56 
MILEHAM, M. Charles, ’26 
EMRUD SMO, Wiece Ie Ak, pee, 2100 
ROMAN, Edward S., 756 
SCHMIDT, Mrs. Arno W., ’37 
SGH MID T25 Panl (Ge52 
SHELL, Mr. & Mrs. Wm. E., 753/755 
SLOAN, Mrs. R. G., ’40 
STEPHENSON, Mrs. H. H., ’40 
WALTON, Mrs. John L., ’40 
WEBSTER, Robert D., ’28 
WHEELER, Armand M., ’48 
ZORNOW, Harry B., ’50 


CLEVELAND AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
BLYTH, Robert B., ’27 


SPECIAL GIFTS CHAIRMAN 
HOWARD, Nathaniel, ’19 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
JELLIFFE, Russell W., 14 


SPECIAL GIFTS COMMITTEE 
ANDREWS, George W., ’21 
BAILEY, Walter K., 719 
BRYANT, George 
CLARK, Wilson J., ’21 
DAVIS, Rees, 714 
GAUSBY, Edgar, ’28 
HANAWALT, Preston 
HENGST, Raymond, ’20 
HERRICK, Robert, ’41 
KASERMAN, Karl, ’22 
KE LEOGGY I Halle 
MILLER, Galen, ’17 
PEIRCE, Louis S., ’28 
WEGMAN, Martin, 741 
WHEELER, Robert W., ’23 


DISTRICT LEADERS 
CLARKE, Mr. & Mrs. Claude, 713/713 
HISEY, Mr. & Mrs. Ralph, 712/’22 
HULES JohneR ss 
HUME, Jack, ’41 
TEARE, Mrs. Wallace, ’28 

DIVISION LEADERS 
ARBOUR, Mr. & Mrs. Jack, ’48/'48 
ARNOLD, Vincent M., ’35 
BECK, Mrs. Robert, ’25 
DONOHOE, Carter, 750 
DUNN, Pauline, ’29 
GUNN, Mrs. J. Burns, 713 
JOSEPH, Alan, ’48 
RAYMOND, Lowell, 716 
REA, John S., 749 
STALEY, Marcus, ’30 
STUDER, Richard T., 50 
WHITE, B. Wade, ’39 
WHITNEY, Mr. & Mrs. John, 747/47 
WORCESTER, Mr. & Mrs. Philip, ’42/’44 

TEAM CAPTAINS 
ANDERSON, Mrs. Emmett, 737 
ANDREWS, Mrs. G. W., ’21 
ARNOLD, Allen P., ’44 
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BOURN, Dorothy A., 716 
BRUNNER, Robert, ’48 

GANE Diab. Misia Mrss Ga Hag adios 
CARL, Mrs. F. M., ’21 

GARE TON stuart Oo. cou 
CERVENY, Anthony, ’27 

CLARK, Mrs. Wilson, ’21 
COLLISTER, Mrs. Robert, 750 
DALTON, Mrs. George, ’41 

DE BATS, Gertrude, ’24 

DI BIASIO, Dr. Spartoco, ’40 
DOYLE, Mr. & Mrs. W. G., ’36/736 
DUGAN, Mrs. D. R., ’40 
ELLZEY, Mrs. Robert, ’46 
EVANS, Mrs. Myron H., ’37 
FENWICK, Mrs. James B., ’22 
HALLEY, Mrs. Robert W., ’48 
HASSE, Dr. & Mrs. Gordon, ’39/737 
HAUSERMAN, Rev. R. B., °45 
HEISSERMAN, Mrs. Robert, ’4 
HINMAN, Donald D., ’3 
HOBBS, Mary M., ’08 
HOLLOWAY, Lowell H., ’30 
HOUSER, Robert W., 45 
HUTCHINGS, Mr. and Mrs. Frank G., *49/°48 
HUTCHISON, Mrs. William, 738 

IRWIN, Harriet, 37 

JACKSON, Mrs. Rolland, ’33 

JUERGENS, H. A., *48 

LAIRD. Loomis; “31 

LANGNER, John C., ’46 

LANTZ, Mrs. William G., ’43 

LINN, Marie A., ’29 

LOVE, Mrs. John, “15 

MC CORKLE, Dr. & Mrs. Hugh, °47/'47 
MONTIE, William J., 753 

NEAVLEL, Mr, & Mrs: B. G.; 733/733 
NICKLAS, Gertrude E., ’24 

NUGENT, Mrs. Wm. C., °42 

PARR OM Mise klatey boas 

PRINDLE, Mr. & Mrs. Karl, ’25/’25 
ROSE, Mrs. Frederick A., ’37 
ROSENTHAL, Vincent, ’49 

RUGGLES, Dr Richard, 741 

SCHULER, Mr. & Mrs. John, °59/’58 
SHAFER, Dr. & Mrs. Wm., ’49/’47 
SHURE, Mrs. Anne, ’42 

SNOW, Charles, 734 

SRUEBERS Dr Paul jre “42 

TAYLOR, Georgia, 755 

sD NARS pee. eMirse Gs 55/755 
WEGMAN, Mrs. Martin, ’40 

WELTY, Robert M., 748 

WILEY, George T., 750 

YOUNT, J. Herman Jr., °48 


vw 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ADDAMS, Mr. & Mrs. S., ’20/’20 
AINGWORTH, June, ’25 
ALLEN, Robert E., ’51 
ANDERSON, Mr. & Mrs. Richard C., 754/54 
ANTHON, Miriam A., ’25 
APPLE, Mrs. Harry W., 725 
ARTHUR, Mrs. George, °17 
BAILEY, Richard C.,°751 
BAIRD, Blake O., Jr., °47 
BANISTER, Mrs. Robert T., ’28 
BARBER, Gershom, ’29 
BARNES, Howard C., ’31 
BARRICK, Mr. & Mrs. James G., ’44/'54 
BARRY, Mrs. Clinton, ’35 
BARRY, Dr. Frank, ’33 
BARTTER, Mrs. Clyde, ’53 
BELFORD, Mrs. Richard, ’29 
BIGELOW, Martin B., ’22 
BINGHAM, Mrs. Harvey, ’29 
BINGHAM, Roy R., 719 
BLAKE, Mrs. Lloyd, 711 
BLOSSOM, Mrs. Stephen A., ’34 
BODFISH, James M., ’45 
BOWEN, Jessie, ’31 
BRAVER, Dr. S. D., *41 
3ROMELMETIER, Florence, ’25 
BULL, Mrs. Bartholomew F., ’24 
BURKET, Jack W., ’43 
BURNS, Mrs. Leroy, ’38 
BUSCH, Stanley I., ’38 
BUSHMAN, Irvin, ’39 
CARLSON, Mrs. Carl E., 746 


Columbus, Ohio, Kick-off, November 15, 1960, at the Jai Lai Cafe. 


CHAN GY...) 03 

CHENEY), Harveys C.,.-15 
GHRCSTRLAN a lenny Gree, 

CLARK, Mrs. Gilbert, ’30 

CLARK, Mrs. William E., ’37 
CLEMENT, Dr. Kenneth W., ’42 
CLINGMAN, Harvey M., 735 
CLOUGH, Dr. John M., ’44 
COLLISTERS Robert, 50 

COME. Ann. 57 

COMBES, Dr. & Mrs. R., ’47/'49 
CRAMER, Mr. & Mrs. David A., °45/’45 
CRAMER, Mrs. Kenyon, ’40 
CRITTENDEN, Mr. & Mrs. Ray, ’29/’28 
CUMMING, Mrs. William S., ’50 
DAVIS, Charles, ’33 

DETTMAN, Mr. & Mrs. John W., ’50/’50 
DIAMANT, Edward, ’38 

DISH, Mrs: Ralph A.,; “43 

DOANE, James F., ’29 

DONOHOE, Mrs. Carter, ’50 

DOWNS, Mr. & Mrs. Warren F., ’49/’49 
DRAKE, Thomas E., ’59 

EDWARDS, Mr. & Mrs. Henry, ’58/’57 
ELLIOTT, Mrs. Mason R., ’23 
EPPINK, June, 46 

FEHL, Charles P., ’39 

FERGUSON, Carl F., 748 

FERGUSON, Rev. John, ’58 

NAMM WG, i (On, ere 

BHISCH ER Mitse Garlel moe 

FLINT, Mr. & Mrs. Frank, 758/’59 
FRIEDBERG, Thomas H., ’60 
GARDINER, Mrs. Alfred, ’46 
GARNER, Mrs. Robert, ’38 

GERBER, Mrs. Andrew, ’28 

GERBITZ, Oliver T., ’35 


GERLACH, William L., ’°43 
GIFFORD, Frances M., ’30 
GLICK, David, 57 

GOODALL, Thomas A., ’55 
GOSLIN, Margaret A., ’54 
GOTT, Evelyn A., °46 
GREENWOOD, Mrs. K. H., ’40 
GRIFFITHS, Rev. William T., 731 
GUGGENHEIMER, Mrs. H., 733 
HACHEN, Mrs. James, ’47 
HALE, Mr. & Mrs. W. Culver, 733/733 
HARBOURT, Mrs. John, ’26 
HARDING, Talbot, ’33 
HAVRANEK, Roger A., ’57 
HAZEL, Mrs. Donald P., 730 
HEMINGWAY, Robert M., 737 
HENDERSHOTT, Sheldon, ’36 
HINZ, Frederick, ’35 

HITCHING, Mrs. Frederic W., ’24 
HOAGLAND, Mrs. George, ’41 
HODGDON, Mrs. Manning W., ’20 
HOFFMAN, David L., ’26 
HOLLENBECK, Mrs. Richard, ’31 
HOPE, Elizabeth W., ’25 
HOWARD, Mrs. Edward D., ’21 
HULL, Allan H., 735 

HYDE, Almond J., ’22 

IRVIN, Dr. George Jr., ’31 
JACOBS, Joseph M., 713 
JELLIFFE, Mrs. Rowena, ’14 
JENNINGS, Carolyn B. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. John E., ’31 
JOHNSTON Mary baw is 
JOLIE, Mrs. Raymond, ’53 
JONES, L2 Edwina, 27 
KETCHAM, Mrs. Charles, °13 
KILRAIN, Walter, 734 
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KLINE, Galen R., °59 
KLINE, Mrs. John C., ’11 
KLINE, Thomas B., °37 
KOBB, Emma W., ’26 
KOEPKE, Mrs. Bryan, °36 
LANGNER, Mrs. J. C., °46 
LANGNER, Paul, ’51 

LANPHEAR, Mrs. John C., °40 
LAPHAM, Dr. & Mrs. Lowell W., 43 
LAPICK, Miss Rosalie, ’48 

LARSON, Mrs. S. V., ’32 

LATHROP, W. Jean, °44 
LAWRENCE, Mr. & Mrs. C. W., ’27/°2 
LEIGHNINGER, Dr. David, °42 
LESLIE, Martha, ’24 

I 


-INSCHEID, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred, ’23/°23 


LOJESKI, Edward, ’35 

LYON, Mrs. Donald R., °45 

MC CARTY, Lewis V., °41 

MAC DERMOTT, Dr. J. C., °40 
MC KEE, Frances, ’22 

MC LEOD, Donald, ’31 


MC QUILKIN, Mr. & Mrs. Donald F., ’50/’51 


MALIN, Edith, ’15 
MARSH, W. Bradford, ’3 
MAXWELL, John W.,; 73 
MAZUR, Joseph L., ’51 
MEBUS, Mrs. Joseph, ’32 
METCALF, Mr. & Mrs. Henry, ’30 
MICHELS, Charles J., °45 

MILLER, Mrs. Allen L., ’°52 
MILLER, Jack, 750 

MILLER, Mrs. Max, 734 

MILLER, Norman B., ’33 
MILLIKEN, Mrs. Lowell W., 735 
MOFFETT, Mrs. Warren C., ’50 
MONROE, Minor F., ’34 

MOORE, Dr. Douglas, ’44 
MORILLAS, Mrs. Diego, ’34 
MURRAY, Helen, ’19 

NASH, Mrs. Richard M., ’43 
NEILL, Mrs. Robert R., ’36 
NEWMAN, Joseph, 738 

NICHOLS, Mrs. John H., ’25 
NISBET, Mrs. Arthur L., ’32 

NYE, Mrs. Edward E., 47 
NYSTROM, Mrs. Maurice M., ’51 
PALLISTER, Mrs. Hugh DD: Jr:, °41 
PANE ORS. GosM.,-715 
PARTCH, Mrs. John, ’43 
PHIPPS, Theodore M., ’5 
PICKEN, Mrs. John J., ’56 
BOLLER;, Lorethasl.. 724 
2 cal W Gal Cree 4 Fol De rd 
RANDLEMAN, Elizabeth, ’54 
RANNEY, Mrs. Edward, ’27 
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RAYMOND, Mrs. L. Wri ai 
REESE, Mrs. A. C., ’29 
REYNOLDS, Wilma, ’39 
RODERUS, Mrs. Charles, ’40 
ROSENBLUM, Dr. Jerold, ’45 
ROSENTHAL, Mrs. Vincent, ’50 
SAGER, Mrs. Geneva, ’34 
SANDS, William, 749 
SCHISSLER, Rev. George, ’52 
SCOVILL, Mr. & Mrs. W. E., ’38/'36 
SEASTEAD, Mrs. Elmer, ’17 
SHARE, Leonard, ’48 

SHAW, Dr. Wilfrid G., ’51 
SHEA, Eileen, ’38 

SHELLEY, Jack E., ’50 
SHELTON, Mrs. Elbert M., 718 
SHEPARD, Mrs. Ri... ’51 
SIMMERER, Carlton F., ’26 
SKINNER, Harwood, ’29 
SLOSSER, Gaius, ’55 

SMITH, Mrs. Frank, 734 


SPERRY, Mrs. Keith A., 756 
STEWART, Mr. & Mrs. Judson, ’40/’40 
STOCKSTILL, Mrs. William, ’29 
STOKES, Elsie, ’40 

STOKES, John, ’43 

STONE, Morris, ’43 
TALERICO, Mrs. Richard, ’51 
TAYLOR, Mrs. Warren, ’20 
THOMAS, Dorothy E., ’24 
THOMPSON, Roy Jr., ’41 
TIBBETTS, Mrs. William D., ’37 
TONEFF, Mrs. William, ’45 
TOWLE, Lillabel, ’11 

TUCKER, Mrs. Gary J., 759 
ULRICH, Mrs. Leslie, 730 
UTLEY, Mrs. Winferd, 731 
WME KINGS S:.5.48 

VARGA, Mrs. Richard, ’48 

VER NOOY, Mrs. Charles G., ’28 
VICKERY, Mrs. Merritt A., 715 
VIEYRA, Mrs. John, 731 

VON GLAHN, Mrs. Uhe H., 748 
WAHL, Mrs. George F. Jr., 751 
WALKER, Helen M., 714 
WARDWELL, Gladys K., ’22 
WARSHAWSKY, David, 55 
WEBB, Leonard, ’50 

WEIR, Mrs. Ralph, ’22 

WiAEEN TZ Mirsae Richard aSwmcos 
WERTZ, Mrs. Robert, 734 

Wa ONAL COGS. Jibs, Imi W527) 
WHITCOMB, Marjorie, ’37 
WHITE, Dr. Whitney, *52 


WHITNEY, Dorotha L., ’22 
WHITSEY, Marian L., 713 

WIECHEL, Mrs. Kenneth P., ’34 
WILLIAMS, Elda, ’12 

WILLIAMS, Ruth, ’16 
WILLIAMSON, Mr. & Mrs. H., ’29/’29 
WILSON, Dale E., ’*50 

WINTER, Paul W,, 726 

YOUNG, Mrs. J. Melvin, ’35 


COLUMBUS AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
MC SWEENEY, Ellsworth E., 734 
DIVISION LEADERS 
BEER, Albert C., ’41 
POHLMAN, James, ’54 
REYNOLDS, James A., ’50 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
ARMITAGE, Richard R., 739 
ATWATER, Mrs. Davis S., ’55 
CLAYMAN, David, ’30 
COX, Mrs. Elmer M., ’46 
ERLENBACH, Mrs. Harold D., ’53 
FLETCHER, Mrs. Daniel ©., 753 
JACKSON, Mrs. James D., ’54 
JOHNSON, Edward H., ’50 
LAWRENCE, G. Miner, 730 
MC GUIRE, Mrs. John E., ’36 
PAULEN Ot barty. kets 
SHARPLES, Mrs. G. Edward, ’56 
SIDDALE, Dz. John B:; 50 
STOWELL, Edward A., ’46 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ABMA, John S., ’52 
ALEXANDER, Mr. & Mrs. David, 758/’58 
AIZTER, Cy Francis; 729 
BAND Yee Mrsh lie heseco 
BAXTER, Mrs. Robert M., 752 
BENNETT, Bruce L., ’39 
BRUIGOERESMasis beers 
CHAPMAN, Robert J., 758 
CLIERSONe Charlesiike ee 
COOPER, James R., 754 
CRAFTS, Virginia, 745 
ERB, Mrs. John H. 
FISHER, Sydney N., ’28 
FORRER, Mr. & Mrs. John O., °57/758 
FRANK, Mrs. Paul L., ’29 
GIESY, Mrs. Robt. M. III, ’50 
GOULDER; Dr. N- Ernest, 736 
GRIFFITH, Mr. & Mrs. Malcolm, ’58/’58 
HARMON, Alfred H., °48 
HARRIMAN, Mrs. Glenn, ’°45 
HENDRICKSON, Mrs. Mark C., 719 
HEPP, Mr. & Mrs. Maylon, 734/34 


In the ballroom of the Statler Hotel in Cleveland, left to right: Evelyn Gott, ’46, Helen 
Walker, 14, Ruth Nutting, ’15, Lois Hall Evans, 37, Cornelia Brookhart Stockstill, ’29, 
Carolyn Klinefelter Shelton, 18, Elbert M. Shelton, ’17, Jeanne Galbreath Jones, ’46. Don Buker 


ee eeenall 


At the Queen City Club in Cincinnati, left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Laurence S. Firestone, ‘2; 
Mary Austin Fleming, ’30, Club president, President and Mrs. Robert K. Carr, Georgie 
Brown Mitchell, ’18. 


HILYARD, Mrs. Joan, °34 

HORN, David L., ’55 

JOHNS, Robert H., ’50 

KROPP, Franklin A., ’°49 

LAMPSON, Everett W., *36 

MC GRAW, Mr. & Mrs. J. C., *50/’50 

MC LEAN, Mrs. William E., *39 

MILLER, Mrs. Robert W., 752 

MINUTILLI, Benjamin, ’43 

MORLEY, Mary, 730 

MORRISON, Mrs. R. R., ’59 
PARKINSON, Mrs. George, °34 
POEHLMANN, Mr. & Mrs. H. C. Jr., 54/56 
REYNOLDS, Mrs. ‘Ralph-J., “12 

SANDERS, Mr. & Mrs. Leslie, °56/’56 
SHARPE, Mrs. Robert, °30 

STEP RDVAMEID? MWibe. te IER A TOSR A kaa 
SMART, Mrs. L. E., ’21 

SMITH, Wilbur A., 752 
SOLLEDER, Marian, *47 

TRACY, Mrs. J. Warren, ’29 
TREGO, Mrs. Carl G., 740 
WELCKER, Lynn R., ’60 
WHITNEY, Mr. & Mrs. Ransom, ’36/’38 
WILLIAMS, Jack O., 758 

WILLIAMS, Mrs. Philip, ’35 
WILLIAMS, Wendell C., ’22 
WINKLER, Ralph, °52 

YOUTZ, Robert A., ’49 

ZELKOFF, Mrs. Thomas, 735 


DAYTON AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
MEZGER, William L., 738 
SPECIAL GIFTS CHAIRMAN 
PHILIBS; Jesse, 737 
DIVISION LEADERS 
FARRIS, Harold O., ’54 
FREEHAFER, Mrs. Alice, ’27 
HARDIE, Mrs. James B., ’29 
PETERSON, Svend, ’31 
WARREN, William H., ’48 
WINWOOD, George M., ’39 
TEAM CAPTAINS 
BENEDICT, Mrs. C. Robert, ’50 
BRUCKER, Roger W., ’51 
HAINES, Mrs. Clark, °37 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. Ralph, ’45 
MEADOWS, Mrs. Paul E., ’38 
PENNER, Mrs. Arthur H., ’32 
POWELSON, Elizabeth, ’46 
RECHSTEINER, Mrs. J. W., 754 
REEDER, James O., ’48 
SCRANTON, Mr. & Mrs. Paul, ’44/’42 
WEBSTER, Mrs. William M., ’32 
TEAM MEMBERS 
ANDERSON, Walter, 737 
BARNES, Mrs. Edwin W., 738 
BENT, Wilson H., ’48 
BOOKER, Mrs. Ralph T., ’48 
BURGOYNE, Lois E., ’40 
DIEHL, Henry H., ’50 
ELDER, Mrs. R. Newell, ’20 
ERHART, Mrs. Lewis, ’27 


49/49 
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GRAHAM, Wendell F., 735 
HACKER, Mrs. C. Leroy, ’38 
HOTOPP, Mrs. Thomas L., ’54 
HOUSTON, Norval R., *33 
KECK, Mrs. Riess, ’26 
KINCAID, Mrs. Bradley, ’20 
KIRBY, Mr. & Mrs. Martin A. 
LILLY, Dr. Theodore, 719 
LONGENECKER, Keith, ’48 
MAC BAIN, Mrs. Donald, ’33 
MAHIN, William E., ’28 
NORTH, Genevieve, 710 
OSWALD, Mrs. Marie K., ’23 
POLLOCK, Mrs. Liouais, 727 
PROUTY, Mrs. Frank, ’36 
ROBINSON, Mr. & Mrs. Gilbert H., ’23/’23 
SNODGRASS, L. Willis A., ’47 
STOCKER, Richard, ’31 
STRAWSBURG, Dr. Richard, *49 
VASSEUR, Mrs. Jacques, ’43 
WATKINS, Mr. & Mrs. R. A., 760/758 
ZIEGEL, Mrs. Donald, 737 


LORAIN COUNTY AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
MOSHER, Charles A., ’28 


LORAIN COUNTY SPECIAL GIFTS 
CHAIRMAN 
KILMER, Robert J., ’32 


TEAM MEMBERS 
AUGHENBAUGH, Karl, ’24 
BARDEN, Clifford, ’12 
CLARK, Mills 
CLISBY, Mrs. Phillip, ’03 
HIBBARD, Hope 
KAATZ, Herbert, 58 
KEPLER, Thomas 
KESSLER, Maurice 
LONG, Mrs. Richard, ’07 
LOVE, Donald, ’16 
MRE Eon t Os 
NICHOLS, Dr. J. Herbert, ’11 
PIRAINO, Dr. Anthony F., ’34 
1eX@ ped Mise A heeek Ub. 

RACE, Dr. & Mrs. Dale, ’49/'49 
ROBERTSON, David R. 
SHAW, John, 735 

SMU Pierre ke 322 
STEINER, Dr. Luke E., ’24 
STEPHENS, Dr. Jeanne, ’33 
TOWER, Lewis R 

VAN CLEEF, Frank C., ’04 
WALN, George 

WARNER, Paul 

WHERRY, Dr. John, ’36 


Elyria 
CHAIRMEN 

BRAUN, Mr. & Mrs. J. Paul, ’35/34 

TEAM CAPTAIN 
BEATTIE, Mary E., 730 

TEAM MEMBERS 
COLBRUNN, Dr. Fred H., ’50 
CUSTAR, William E., ’37 


CUY GER Dindas Gels 

DAVIS, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney P., ’35/’51 
EWING, Mrs. Harold, ’28 

FOWELL, Gladys E., ’22 
GEARHART, Mr. & Mrs. H. H., ’22 
KOLOPUS, Mr. & Mrs. Louis J., ’32 
NABAKOWSKI, James F., ’40 

RACE, Mrs. Dale, ’49 

SCHIRMER, Mrs. Albert C., ’06 
SHAW, Mrs. John, ’36 

SMITH, Jack, ’49 

MYERS, Clyde M., ’42 


Lorain 
CHAIRMAN 


MIRALDI, Ray L., 741 
TEAM CAPTAIN 
JENSON, J. Robert, ’39 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ADAMS, Sybil E., ’20 
BELLER, Norman J., ’41 
BURROWS, Mr. & Mrs. Amos T. Jr., °43/743 
DENTON, Mrs. Douglas A., ’28 
FEICKS, Dr. & Mrs. William J., °42/’42 
GODES, Mrs. Ronald, ’57 
UN Teethers C29 
JENSON, J. Robert, ’39 
MOORE, Frank C., ’40 
SCHOLZ, Mrs. Stanley R., ’31 
TRAUTVETTER, Lois A., ’60 
WAGNER, Blake D., ’57 


Oberlin 
CHAIRMAN 
NORD, Eric 
CONSERVATORY DIVISION 


CHAIRMAN 
DOUGLASS, Fenner, ’42 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
CRAMER, Thomas 
FOUNTAIN, Robert 

TEAM MEMBERS 
ASCHAFFENBURG, Walter, ’51 
COOK, Clifford, ’30 
ELVIN, John 
LASLEY, M. Elizabeth 
LEWIS, Lucy 
MELCHER, Robert, ’32 
PRICE, Wilbur 
RICHARDSON, William, ’52 
SMITH, Wesley 
WILLIAMS, Arthur, ’25 


FACULTY AND STAFF DIVISION 
CHAIRMAN 
LEISTNER, Charley A. 


DIVISION LEADERS 
ARNOLD, Paul, ’40 
KRETCHMAR, Robert, ’40 

TEAM CAPTAINS 
BARR, Robert R., ’31 
BIBLER, Ralph 
BREUNING, Carl G. 
BUTTS, W. Marlin 
CALMER, Barbara 
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CARLSON, Ellsworth C., ’39 
CRAIG, Norman, °53 
DIXON, Robert, ’37 
HOLDEMAN, W. Dean, ’38 
LANGELER, George 
REICHARD, Joseph R. 
TEAM MEMBERS 
BAUM, John 
BLODGETT, Geoffrey T. 
BOASE, Paul 
CAPPS, Edward Jr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Mrs. Helen 
COTTON, Arthur L., °31 
DAUB, Dorothy 
DOLLIVER, Mary 
DURFEE, Dr. Max L. 
ELDER, Joseph, °51 
ELLIS, Wade 
FILDEY, Harold W. 
FLINN, Thomas A. 
GIAMPETRO, George F. 
HARTSON, Louis D. 
HAWKINS, Peter 
HAZELTON, Roger 
HELLMUTH, William F. Jr. 
HOLBROOK, Clyde 
JELINEK, Elizabeth R. 
JUDSON, William I. 
KORMONDY, Edward 
LANGNER, Daniel F., ’56 
MANNING, Thurston 
MAY, Herbert G. 
MOULTON, Dr. Gertrude E., ’03 
MURPHY, Charles T. 
MURPHY, Louis 
MYERS, Richard 
PETERSON, Harold, 44 
RENFROW, William B. 
SAEGER, John, °35 
SCHAUFFLER, Margaret R., ’18 
SCHWINN, Murrow, 736 
SEAMAN, Richard F., 755 
SINGLETON, Ralph H., ’23 
SMITH, Dorothy M., ’29 
SMITH, Julian L. 
SWIGART, Gladys 
TAYLOR, Mrs. Esther 
TAYLOR, Warren 
THORNTON, Eileen 
TIDWELL, Billy D. 
WALKER, Warren 
WEINSTOCK, Robert 
WELKER, Mrs. Irene 


ALUMNI DIVISION 


CHAIRMAN 
COOLEY ..Dr- €. Ji, 42 


DIVISION LEADERS 


EVANS, Dr. David, ’52 
ROGKE, Frank) °32 

TEAM CAPTAINS 
CAMPBELL, Donald, ’49 
COMINGS, Mrs. C. Lea, 733 
COMINGS, Mrs. Fred, ’31 
EDGETT, Richard, 757 
GILBERT, Donald, ’51 
HAGEMAN, Grace E., ’34 
HANDYSIDE, Douglas, ’43 
SHREINER, Robert E., ’51 
STALEY, David H., *52 
STRONG, John, °49 
WOOD, John A., ’38 

TEAM MEMBERS 


BELLAVEK, Mrs. Anton W., 739 


BRADLEY, Arthur E., ’08 
CROSBY, Mrs. N. C., ’33 
CROWELL, Mrs. Truman, ’26 
DEUBLE, Mrs. Paul R. 
FARIS, Mrs. Eleanor, ’34 
GARDINIER, N. R., ’28 
GOCKEL, Lawrence J., ’60 
GRAY, Edith S., 711 
HATCH, David M., ’56 
KADWELL, Lynn, ’59 
KENNEDY, John C., ’27 
KING, Rev. Joseph F., h’58 
KINNEY, Mrs. Roy H., ’06 
KOCHENOWER, H. D., 748 


FOR OCTOBER 


LAUGHLIN, Mrs. Robert K., ’33 
LEININGER, Bonita M., ’28 
LOCKWOOD, David E., ’58 
LOTHROP, Richard, ’48 

MC ILRATH, William S. Teg 54 
NG SEE On Gk *07 

MONROE, Mr. & Mrs. Jack, °45/745 
PIRAINO, Thomas, ’43 
PRINCEHORN, Mrs. Ruth, ’33 
RANSOM, Grace, ’18 
SHEPARD, Mrs. Harold E., 711 
SHUBERT, Oliver, ’48 

SMITH, Mrs. Norman, 746 
SRR Yse Ga Mi 28 

SPRIGGS, Daniel, 754 

STARR, D. Jean, ’11 

THOMAS, Robert S., ’23 
THOMAS, Philip M., ’39 
TOWLER, Mrs. Percy, 754 
VON WENCK, Katharine, ’25 
WESTERVELT, John, ’32 
WHITESIDE, Forbes 
WONDERLY, Donald, 50 
WORCESTER, Florene, ’33 
WRIGHT, John F. Jr., ’49 


FRIENDS DIVISION 


DIVISION LEADERS 
ANDERSON, Harry W. 
FAIRCHILD, Stewart H. 
STETSON, William 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
DELONG, Dr. David 
GORSKE, Paul, ’42 
HAGGARD, John 
HOMSTEAD, Richard 
REDDEN, Eugene 
REIGHLEY, George 
SHELDON, Dr. Warren 
VANDER PYL, Russell L., ’23 
FEIN GUM ES 12%., 12 

TEAM MEMBERS 
ARNOLD, Mrs. Herbert 
BERG, Mr. & Mrs. Louis 
CARTER, Mrs. Bessie 


Oberlin residents, 
left to right, 

Ralph E. Lyman, 
Harry M. Hicks, Jr., 
and Mrs. Robert L. A. 
Clark at the Oberlin 
Kickoff dinner 

held at the Inn. 


CLAPP, Glenn M. 

CLARK, Mrs. Robert L. A. 
CLYMER, Frank 

COMINGS, Mrs. Gordon 
COOLEY, Mrs. Charles J., °43 
FAIRCHILD, Mrs. Stewart H., ’47 
GARRETT, Jean M. 
GORSKE, Howard 

GORSKE, Mrs. Walter 
GRISWOLD, Mrs. T. F. 
HALLAUER, Wade 
HAMLIN, Robert O. 
HICKS, Harry M. Jr. 
LOFLIN, Clifford A. 
LYMAN, Ralph E. 

MC KINNEY, William 
MILKOVICH, Steve 
MOLYNEAUX, Glenn I. Jr. 
OAKLEY, Charles J. 
PODWALNY, Mrs. Sergey 
ROGERS, Gordon 
SCHETTLER, Mrs. O. H. 
SEAMAN, William 

SMITH, Charles C. 
STEPHAN, Mrs. Lewis 
STEPHENS, Dr. Jeanne H., ’33 
URICH, Mrs. Helen M. 
VAN AUSDALE, J. H. 
WOOD, Dudley A. 
WURSTER, Lauren 


YOUNGSTOWN AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
AMSTUTZ, Clarence J., ’26 
SPECIAL GIFTS CHAIRMAN 
TEAR, Frank W., ’11 
DIVISION LEADERS 
BIRRELL, Judge G. Henry, ’11 
HENLEY, Mr. & Mrs. I. Miller, ’20 
MADDEN, Thomas H., ’28 
OESCH, Johnie tt.,.-44 
SOLUER) Drakkar Faw45 
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OBERLIN TRACK TEAM OF 1903 


RANK KELLOGG, 04 — now living in Santa Barbara, 
California — is responsible for this story. Having 


kept his own group picture of the Track Team of 1903, 
he set out to find how many members were left. 

With the help of the new Alumni Register, he found 
that exactly half — 12 out of 24 — were living. He wrote 
for data. From all, he finally received the recent pictures 
shown here. Considering the lapse of 58 years, it wouldn't 
be too hard to match up some of them — even without 
identification. 

Track teams were small in those days. The Hz-O-Hz 
published in the spring of 1903 listed only 18 men on the 
1902 Varsity team — which, for the first time in Oberlin 
history, had elected a freshman, Dale McMillen, as cap- 
tain. “TRACK SQUAD, 1903” — produced from that 
same Hi-O-Hi — shows 44 men. Some alumni not in- 
cluded in the above “varsity” can find themselves in the 
larger group, if they have a good magnifying glass handy! 

The average age of the twelve men shown in these in- 
dividual pictures is 80 years, 10 months! If that is not a 
recommendation for Oberlin, for Athletics, and for the 
“simple life” of the 1900s — it ought to be. And Frank 
Kellogg’s comment to Mercedes Singleton, when he for- 
warded this material, bears repeating: “Track and Field 
sports, being entirely in the open and being individualistic 
in character, offer a great deal to the individual — more : '0€ 


perhaps than any other sport.” Long life, surely! And Movs pate Ae eae C. Re! By ea ne eee Pe cee: T 
: : {sey Be iric Anderson, 04; Benjamin F. McMahon, ; Harvey K. Heebner, ’ 
descendants, too: the nine men on whom we have data '09; Lucius S. Miller, 04; Gerald F. Hammond, ’06; Robert F. Berryman 


report 21 children and 39 grandchildren. Wilmot, ’05; Frank W. Vincent, ’03. 


Everett H. MacDaniels, ’06, F.M. Sidney Fay Bellows, ’05. 3162 W. Kent Van Cleef, ’05. Lorraine Franks CoV dts 
: 2 ’ ’ a ° “ © os ) . - . an Cle 1 04, 16 
Yale, 09. 2603 N.E. 39th Ave., 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Hotel, Jefferson at 12th, Toledo 1, Forest St., Ohertie® O. LLB 


Portland 13, Oregon. _ Forester, Major business career in Toledo, Ohio. Hotel and Janitor Supply Columbia. Attorney. Financi: 

U. S. Retired. 2 children, 9 Ohio. business, retired. 2 children and Counselor. Long-time Oberli 

grandchildren. 3 grandchildren. trustee. 4 children and 18 granc 
children. 

Oberlin ” 


Gerald F. Hammond, ’06, Mahon- 


Roy W. Foley, ’03, 1015 S. King 
St., Denver 19, Colo. B.D., grad- 
uate work at University of Chi- 
cago. Professor of Sociology at 
Colgate Univ.; retired. 2 children. 


ing Bank Bldg., Youngstown 3, 
Ohio. Graduate Univ. of Michi- 
gan Law School. Fifty years gen- 
eral law practice in Youngstown. 
2 children. 


€ + 
‘ wy wa é c as 
YX XX 4 Me 


But, current statistics show the amazing improvement 
in Track and Field records during the 20th century. Since 
many present world records have been made by college 
men, the following comparisons show how much faster, 
stronger, and better-coached is the present generation: 


Oberlin — Up to 1903 World Records —1961 


L00-yd. Dash LOSE, Ps! 
400-yd. Dash DD:2e Sec, 45.6 
Mile Run A559 2 a ee eS 
High Jump a 104 joa 
Hammer Throw Divert: 22066 
But Oberlin — with some good men in the early days 


— led the way in Ohio track athletics. We won the first 
All-State, or “Big Six,” Meet in the spring of 1903. Here 
were the leading scores: OBERLIN, 70 2/3; CASE, 49 1/3; 
O.S.U., 28. But records were weak; the training would 
today be called casual; natural talents were largely unde 
veloped. As Frank Vincent, a two-miler, remembers it: 
“We just got in there and ran our heads off.” These teams, 
considered good 58 years ago, could not compete success- 
fully with good high-school teams today. But the sport 
served its purpose. 

And, Oberlin was one of the first colleges in the State 
to believe in intelligent, professional coaching. The 
coaches of 1902-03 were Al Webster, ex-99, who had won 
his letter at Michigan, and Henry A. Young, 97, who still 
held the Oberlin low hurdles record in 1903. Like so 
many later Oberlin coaches and directors of athletics — 


eigenen oS 


3 — such as the Fauver twins, Dud Reed, Whit Morrison, and 
D. Hillis, 04; Sidney F. Bellows, ’05; John A. Williams, Acad.; W. Kent Herb Nichols — both took M.D. degrees, thus helping to 
vy: Frank C. Van Cleef, 04; Louis W. Cheney, ’05; Francis C. Kellogg, ’04; establish one of Oberlin’s strongest traditions. 

d T. Dillon, Cons.; Roy W. Foley, 03. Second row. William H. Belden, ot pe 
Front row: Robert W. Paterson, 04; Edwin K. Bacon, ’07; Stanley N. Ernest B. Chamberlain, '04 


(Member of the Squad) 


Francis C. Kellogg, 04, 123 East Benjamin McMahon, ’05. 731 Harvey K. Heebner, 035. 2509 Lloyd Taylor Dillon, m’06. North- 
Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Chestnut St., Bethlehem, Penna. No. 30th St., Philadelphia 32, wood, Iowa. Long-time jeweler 
Calif. B.L., J.D. High School Sales Manager, Bethlehem Steel Penna. B.D., Union Theological fand optometrist at Northwood. 
Teacher & Fruit Rancher. Retired. Co., Tin Mill Products, retired. Seminary. Pastor of Philadelphia {2 children. 
3 children and 3 grandchildren. churches. At present: First 
Schwenkfelder Church. 


quad, 1903 


Frank W. Vincent, 03, 290 Mor- 

gan St. Oberlin, O. M.D., 

Robert F. Berryman, ’03. 1671 W.R.U. Med. School. Practiced 

Gascony Road, Encinitas, Cali- in Manila and Baguio, P. L., 21 

fornia. Retired rancher. yts. 3 children, 6 grandchildren. 
ey 


ax 


Roll Call CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
BIRCHARD, Mrs. Alonzo, ’26 
BURKEY, Elton B. 
HART, Dre Virgil; “1 
HEETER, Mrs. Maurice, ’29 
LINDSAY, Andrew M., ’3 
LUARDE, Marianne, ’55 
MC PHEE, Laurence D., ’22 
PALUMBO, Mrs. A. J., *48 
TEAR, Philip, ’43 
VAN IDERSTINE, Mr. & Mrs. A. P., ’42/'42 
WRIGHT, C. Robert, ’49 

TEAM MEMBERS 
BAIR, Mrs. Helen T., ’32 
BASHLINE, Mrs. Wayne, ’31 
BELL, R. William, ’°34 
BOHLER, Rev. Lewis P. Jr., ’54 
BURCHFIELD, Fred B., ’22 
CAILOR, Elizabeth, ’3 
GIUANCY Mrs. Ce Je 20 
CLARK, C. Kenneth Jr., ’51 
CLAYMAN, William B., °47 
COALE, Lorena B., ’22 
COLE, C. Edward, ’48 
COVER, Mrs. Herman M., ’33 
GREEDF Dahli 728 
ECKELS, Jean, ’20 
EDMUNDS, Rev. Ernest F., ’25 
FOWLER, Mrs. W. E., ’23 
HEATH, Mr. & Mrs. Ralph M., 731/’31 
HEWITT, William R., ’47 
HUMES, Hilda F., ’26 
KISTLER, Mrs. Thomas, *43 
LETTS, Rev. Meade, 745 
EeLGEARY.» Mrs= Kermit, “2 
LONEY, Mrs. James, °39 
LYMAN, William I., 712 
MARSHALL, Richard F., *43 
MAURER, Mrs. Robert A., 731 
MILLER, Charles, ’28 
PERKINS, Mrs. Lewis B:, 17 
PIPINO, Donald, ’49 
RICHARDS, Mr. & Mrs. Roy R., ’29/’29 
RICHARDS, Mr. & Mrs. Walter, °37/’37 
SCHULTZ, Werner W., 750 
SMAIL, Mrs. James A., 714 
SMITH, Georgene, ’23 
STEIGERWALD, Richard, ’52 
THOMAS, Mrs. Thomas B., 756 
WALLACE, W. Paul, ’32 
WILTSIE, Dr. Robert, ’48 


REGION Il 
GREATER NEW YORK 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 
BROWN, John R., ’33 


NEW YORK AREA 


LEADERSHIP GIFTS CHAIRMAN 
BRYAN, Robert F., °34 


SPECIAL GIFTS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ASZLING, Richard A., 736 
BRANIGAN, Durward M., 736 
CHILD, William C., ’20 
COOKE, William T., ’25 
DOERSCHUK, John L., ’33 
DUFTY, Delmar A., 730 
ECKERT, Wallace J., ’25 
HASKELL, Mrs. Douglas, ’23 
JAY, Mildred, ’23 
JOHNSON, Mrs. Oliver J., ’26 
KOONCE, Samuel D., ’36 
LINDSAY, James K., ’38 
ROBERTS, Mrs. George Bassett, ’28 
SHERMAN, Constance, 730 
SPRAGUE, Wallace A., 738 

TEAM MEMBERS 
BAILEY, Bernard H. Jr., ’42 
BASSETT, Mrs. John P., 747 
BOARDMAN, Henry M., ’36 
BREWSTER, Frederick R., ’37 
BROOKS, Dr. Chandler, ’28 
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CLEVERDON, David W., ’34 
DEER, James W., 38 
DIPMAN, William W., ’43 
DISERIO, John M., 717 
FRIEDLANDER, Henry Z., 48 
FRIEDMAN, Arthur S., ’46 
FUGATE, Mrs. Robert S., ’29 
GLADIEUX, Bernard L., ’30 
GRATZ, Mrs. Louis P.; 32 
GRAVLIN, Emerson N., 730 
GREENE, Mrs. Lyford N., 731 
GULICK, Mrs. Luther H., ’14 
HADLEY, Richard P., ’38 
HARRAR, Dr. J. George, ’28 
HOGAN, Albert S., ’24 
INGHAM, Mrs. Roger W., ’29 
JONES, T. Gordon, ’36 

KYLE, Mrs. John M. Jn, “28 
CAN SD AL hal) ty clement 
LUCKE, De Himinag wk 2 
MAURICE, Andre C., ’46 
MAYER, Herbert C., ’15 
METCALF, Harold M., ’14 
NEWTON, Richard Mickey, ’24 
PHILLIPS, Mrs. Lewis A., *50 
POTTER, Bradley O., 736 
SEARLE, Mrs. Donald S., 731 
SMI EY Je ee 20 

SWART, Mrs. Philip A., ’41 
TAYLOR, Mrs. Gardner C., 737 
THOMPSON, Harlan M., ’28 
VAN DER PYL, Helen, ’23 
WENDT, Mr. & Mrs. Frank P., ’44 
WING, Frederick C., ’37 
WINICKOFF, Mac Parker, ’33 
YOUTZ, James R., ’43 


LONG ISLAND AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
METZGER, Mrs. Clarence B., ’26 


DIVISION LEADERS 
CHURUKIAN, Mrs. George A., °56 
DANN, Mrs. Rachael P., ’28 
FIXX, James F., 757 
MARKS, Frederick G. Jr., ’40 
SINDT, George E., ’47 
SMITH, Wade S., ’33 
LUEDS, Arthtry)s, 34 
VAN BODEGRAVEN, Paul, ’30 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
DOLD, Mrs. Charles C., ’48 
EDGAR, Mrs. Robert W., 740 
EHRLICH, Mrs. Jerrold I., ’55 
ENNIS, Mrs. William R., ’45 
HANEY, John B., 730 
HARRISON, Mrs. Arthur E., ’28 
HARTMAN, Mrs. J. Crawford, 719 
HELD, Mrs. Harold, ’46 
HILL, Mrs. Nelson S., ’40 
HUBBARD, Mrs. Henry W., ’57 
LEMMERMAN, Mr. & Mrs. Harold, ’57 
LEVIN, Mrs. Harvey J., ’51 
LEVINE, Stanley, 743 
LOUIS, Sandra E., 758 
LUKE, Myron H., ’29 
MESSNER, Mrs. Arnold E., ’44 
MORELAND, Douglas A., ’55 
NUNN, Mrs. Harold M., ’21 
PARADA, Mrs. Manuel, ’22 
POLLINS, Mrs. Harry J., ’52 
ROSE, George V., ’53 
SEROTKIN, Irving B., ’33 
SIGMAN, Lawrence, ’57 
SMITH, Mrs. Wade S., ’31 
STARK, Mr. & Mrs. Edward W., ’53/’54 
TUTTLE, T. Temple, ’°55 
VAN VLIET, Theodore, ’39 
ZELDITCH, Morris, Jr., ’51 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ANSORGE, Dr. G. W., ’49 
ASMUSSEN, Mrs. Paul, ’38 
BAKER, Gail A., ’55 
BUCHBINDER, Mrs. L. William, ’57 
BURGER, Milford, ’47 
CHAMBERLAIN, J. Seymour 
CHAPMAN, Frank, ’41 
CLAPP, Mrs. Dudley J., Jr., ’43 
CONFREY, Mrs. John P., Jr., 46 


DHE 


DAVISON, Mrs. Margaret, ’39 
DELORENZ OO Lowel sim 
DOGGETT, Marguerite V., ’09 
DYSON, Mrs. Fred 

BHRELICH? lermoldelea.o 
ELSTER, Mrs. Reinhartdt, ’42 
FEINBERG, Mrs. Norman, ’49 
FISHER, Chaplain Charles, ’35 
FOOTE, Wayne, 756 

GARDNER, Linda, 759 

GARVIN, Robert L., ’30 
GAYLOR, Mrs. Leland C., 734 
GILLEY, Mrs. Lawrence C., Jr., 759 
HARROW, Alan G., 742 
HAYNES, Mrs. John M., 755 
HIRSCH ByvasMemcoz 
HUBACGCHER, sylviapiyyawo 
HULL, Victoria D., 59 
KINDQUIST, Mrs. Eric B. T., 738 
KYLER, Raylene, °54 

MC CALMONT, Donald W., ’50 
MC KEIGE, Mrs. Bruce D., ’53 
MAHLAN, Mrs. Alfred C., ’26 
MATTHEWS, Reginald S., 739 
METCALF, John E., ’50 
MEYERHOFF, Mrs. Gordon R., ’46 
MILLER, J. Clayton, ’30 
MINGUS, Mrs. Robert W., °45 
RAPES satan ciy oo 
RAWLINSON, Dr. John L., ’42 
REYNOLDS, Mrs. George R., ’41 
RIDER, Mrs. Charles F., 751 
RILEY, Mrs: (W.nRe 255 

ROSS, Dorothy J;, 759 
SCHLOTZHAUER, Mrs. A. T. 
SCHUTZMAN, Mrs. Carl 
SKALA, Martin, ’56 
STEVENSON, Avonelle, °53 
STOKE, Mrs. Harold W., ’27 
TOWNSEND, Mr. & Mrs. John M., ’48/’47 
TRUITT, Mrs. Clement J., ’24 
YEE, Mrs. Fred T., ’42 


MANHATTAN, BROOKLYN, 
BRONX, & STATEN ISLAND 
AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
LANSDALE, H. Parker, °44 


DIVISION LEADERS 

BEARD, Geraldine, ’21 
BLINKEN, Mrs. Robert J., ’53 
DAVIS, Fred B., 754 
EHRICH, Mrs. Robert, ’28 
LINDBERG, Arthur F., Jr., ’48 
NEWSOM, John R., 47 
PROUD G. famesye tan 
RICHARDS, Richard, 738 
VAN STEENWYEK, John J., °53 

TEAM CAPTAINS 
BASH, Mrs. John K., ’39 
BIBER, Carol L., °59 
BROOKS, Mrs. Chandler, ’28 
BUCHANAN, Rev. Albert B., 738 
DUDEK, Jean M., ’59 
EMERINE, Marian R., ’38 
FARNSWORTH, Mrs. George A., ’38 
FARRAR, Lloyd J., Jr., ’49 
FINK, Robetta J... 755 
GARDENIER, Jeanne R., ’53 
GASSETT, Ann C., 753 
JONES, David A., 59 
LEVIN, Kenneth C., ’51 
iii Barbarawsec53 
LUDINGTON, Mrs. Nicholas L., 755 
MELTZER, Laurence, ’51 
MOLDER, Mrs. Joseph L., ’55 
POLIER, Mrs. Arthur, ’52 
SCHLIESSER, Peter C. O., 53 
SHNAYERSON, Mrs. R. B., 747 
STILLWELL, Anne C., ’53 
TULIN, Stephen W., ’49 
VAN DOREN, Paula, ’53 
WISE, Mary, 745 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ADAIR, Harriet, ’41 
ALTSHULER, Mrs. Harry J., ’35 
ANKERS, Winifred J., °56 
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At the Oberlin dinner left to right: Nicholas R. Gardinier, ’28, special agent Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and Donald M. Wonderly, ’50, child study consultant, Oberlin 


and Amherst public schools. 


AMSIS RIE, 1A WMas pecs eR, 
BACKLIN, Mrs. Hedy, ’53 
BARKER, Mary Lee, 755 
BARTH, Mrs. Irving, 46 
BOTTY, Beatrice P., ’58 
BREWSTER, Barbara, 743 
BROWN, Bobbie M., ’58 
CAMPBELL, Shepherd S., 754 
CHAVANNES, Mrs. Marc A., ’43 
CHERONIS, Mrs. Nicholas D., 718 
CLARKSON, Elizabeth B., ’39 
COLLINS, Mrs. Charles, ’23 
CRAIG, Dr. John P., *45 
CROUT, Dr. J. Richard, 51 
CUYLER, Richard R., 52 
DORE, Alan A., ’52 

ELLIS) Mrs, Ethan B., “57 
FAUVER, Catherine, 46 
FRASIER, Mrs. Isaac, ’52 
FURST, Benjamin 

GIVENS, Mrs. Harrison, Jr., ’48 
GLOSTER, Patricia C., ’60 
GOH, Faith S., °59 

JACOBS, Daniel H., 759 
JASSPE, Mrs. Arthur, 734 
JONES, Dr. Joseph H. N., 710 
KADEN, Edith R., 45 
KAFKA, Anne G., ’40 
KELLY, Mrs. Richard C., ’32 
KIRSH, Deborah B., ’52 
LANGSDORF, Roger W., 753 
LIN, Mousheng, ’32 

MC CARTHY, Louis, ’54 

MC EWEN, Mrs. Nancy, ’59 
MELTSNER, Mrs. Ira D. 
OSHLAG, Dorothy S., ’39 
OWEN, Geraldine, ’26 


SOR OCTOBER 1961 


SALTER, Milton B., ’23 
SHEPTIN, Dr. Charles, ’56 
SKALA, Martin, 756 

SOBEL, Mrs. Julia MacFie, °59 
STRONG, David, ’33 
STRONG, Miriam, ’31 
TOWNE, Mrs. William R., II, ’46 
TURNER, Alvah C., ’39 
WALTON, Mrs. Alfred G., 711 
WEART, Jane P., ’59 
WEBER, Eric T., 757 
WEXLER, Roberta Scheff, ’57 
WILLEN, Paull lz, 750 
WWIUOSTOUN IDF, Jel WWEbs Te ehh 
WRIGHT. Garolns57 
ZONINO, James D., ’51 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
SHEPHERD, Paul C., ’28 


DIVISION LEADERS 
CHANDLER, Robert W., ’48 
GUENTHER, Harry W., 737 
MAC CONNACHIE, Mr. & Mrs. Gordon D., 
43 /’44 
PAYNE, William L., ’27 
QUAKENBUSH, G. A., ’28 
SPERRY, Helen A., ’26 
ZUGhonD te RODECEL ah Os 
TEAM CAPTAINS 
ALBERT, Mrs. Alban R., 47 
BURTON, Rev. Roger T., ’36 
ELLIOTT, Mr. & Mrs. David L., ’51 
GEISER, Eugene G., ’45 
GIORDANO, Robert W., ’5 
a 


2 
HEMPLING, Harold G., ’50 


JENKINS, Charles A., ’59 
LOVETT, William E., ’52 

MC DANIEL, Kenneth G., ’30 
PAYNE, Mrs. William L. 
PETRIE, Mrs. Carl D., ’40 
ROSE, Mrs. James A., ’30 
SCHOTT, Mr. & Mrs. Francis H., ’49 
SCHWARTZ, Calvin M., ’41 
STUART, Hugh M., ’40 
WHITE, Warner, ’50 

WICKS, Zeno W., Jr., ’41 
WILLIAMS, Mrs. Lucy T., ’41 
WRIGHT, Harold B., Jr., 47 
ZIEGLER, Charles L., ’49 


TEAM MEMBERS 
AUGUSTINE, Mrs. H. D., ’45 
BELL, Mrs. Paul H., ’36 
BENEDICT, James R., 745 
BIASTRE, Rene, 740 
BIDWELL, David C., ’52 
BLACKBURN, Lt. George H., ’51 
BOYER, Robert C., ’37 
BRANN, Wilbur F., ’31 
BURHANS, Mr. & Mrs. Allison S., ’39/’39 
CHANEY, Dr. & Mrs. Alan S., ’46/’46 
CHAPLER, Harold Ji, 52 
COLLINS, Mrs. Earl B., ’24 
COLTON, Mrs. C. Bi, 229 
CROMER, Mrs. Harry E., ’54 
DANFORTH, Robert S., ’47 
DAVIS, Mrs. Walter B., 756 
EASTMAN, Mrs. Wilbur F., Jr., ’40 
EATON, Phoebe K., ’37 
EMMENS, Gail, 759 
FLICKER, Mrs. Hilda D. 
FULLER, Mrs. Thomas O., Jr., 730 
GAIGE, Frederick H., ’59 
GILBERT, Mrs. Ralph L., 747 
GORHAM, Josephine E., 718 
HAAS, Walter M., Jr., ’44 
HALFMAN, Mrs. Walter W., ’40 
HANAWALT, Wilbur R., ’26 
HARMON, Mrs. Robert M., 40 
HARRISON, George B., ’36 
HOLLAND, Mrs. Heinrich D., ’48 
JOHNSON, Mrs. John L., ’45 
JOHNSON, Oscar, 735 
KAIN, Lewis 
KANE, Mrs. Edward W., ’47 
KENNEDY, Horace F., ’41 
KIEHL, Mrs. Robert E., ’31 
KNAUS, Mrs. Joseph A., Jr., ’41 
LIGHTNER, Lawrence C., ’36 
LOESCH, Rev. Russell T., 732 
LONGMAN, Kenneth A., 754 
MAGNUS, Mrs. Frederick L., ’28 
MANSON, Mrs. Walter B., Jr., 737 
MARTIN, Mr. & Mrs. Richard P., 755/’55 
MASON, Mrs. John H., ’47 
MESEROLL, Robert A., ’57 
MOCHERNUK, Roman P., ’50 
MORRIS, Mr. & Mrs. Van Cleve, ’43/745 
NAMKIN, Sidney, ’39 
OKIN, Mrs. Irving, ’24 
OSHIRO, Mrs. Seiki, ’50 
PEARSON, Jeffrey T., ’51 
PROTZMAN, Walter P., 753 
REYNOLDS, Loyes O., ’44 
RIBBONS, Mrs. Robert M., ’42 
RICHARDSON, Charles B., *54 
ROBINSON, Edward F., ’43 
RUBENSTEIN, Mrs. J. M., °48 
SANTORINE, Mrs. Adolph W., ’56 
SCHICK, Mrs. Elliot, ’47 
SCHMOLL, Warren G., ’43 
SHEDD, Mrs. John L., 734 
SHIMER, Mrs. Donald A., ’49 
SIMPKINS, Mr. & Mrs. Robert E., ’50/’50 
SLIVER, George N., ’34 
SMOCK, Mrs. F. Barton, ’41 
STALLINGS, Udell H., ’22 
STINSON, William S., ’28 
STUKHART, Arthur I., 739 
WACHTEL, Mrs. Fred W., ’50 
WHITENACK, Mrs. Henry, Jr., ’33 
WICKS, Mrs. Zeno W., Jr., ’41 
WORKMAN, Mrs. Espy A., ’23 
WORKMAN, R. Dianne, 759 


WESTCHESTER & SOUTHWEST 


CONNECTICUT AREA 


CHAIRMEN 
SEARLE, Mrs. Donald S., 731 


DIVISION LEADERS 
BROWN, Mrs. Carroll J., ’40 
EMIG, Rev. Donald W., ’42 
GOLDSMITH, Mrs. Frank, 45 
SIMS, Mrs. Albert G., ’40 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
BABCOCK, Wright, °48 
CONVERSE, Mrs. Peter, 48 
COOPER, Dougles H., ’50 
CURRTESs hhomasels, 20 
CZAR, Mr. & Mrs. George, ’51/’51 
DOERSCHUK, Mr. & Mrs. John, ’33/'34 
FINE, Mrs. Lawrence E., ’46 
HERMANN, Dorothy, ’43 
HUSTIS, Mrs. Philip, ’39 
KLEINBERG, Mrs. Armand, °45 
LONG, Mrs. Sibyl G., ’38 
MAC-LEAY, Mrs. Robert A., ’46 
MENTZER, Mrs. Charles C., ’43 
RADCLIFFE, Mrs. Richard W., ’49 
RUDOLPH, Kenneth, ’40 
SMITH, Mrs. Edward L., ’28 
SNYDER, Rev. & Mrs. Richard L., ’40/'41 


TEAM MEMBERS 
AKER, Walter W., ’48 
BARRES, Mrs. Oliver, ’45 
BROWNING, Mrs. Thomas B., '46 
COFFMAN, Mrs. Charles T., 758 
DAVIDSON, Robert L., 44 
EMIG, Mrs. Donald W., 743 
FISHMAN, Mrs. E. M., 753 
FULMOR, Mrs. William, ’41 
GARSIDE, Mrs. Richard J., ’50 
GELIN, Mrs. Jacques B., 753 
GETTINGER, Mrs. Peter, ’47 
GIBBONS, Mrs. Paul E., 755 
GLUCKMAN, Eric A., ’57 
GOCHFELD, Dr. & Mrs. Alex 
GOODMAN, Mrs. William W., ’41 
HALL, Mrs. J. Norman, 749 
HARPER, Richard C., ’53 
ERARVUO Tl, Mres Gare jr. 39 
HAUT, Mrs. Vanny R., ’40 
HAYNES, Mrs. Clyde H., ’47 
HED, Mrs. Walter G., 758 
HENRIKSEN, Mrs. Walter T., ’40 
HUNTER, Mrs. David R., 735 
KAGAN, Mrs. Saul, ’42 
KARLSRUD, Mrs. Edmond, ’45 
KEARNS, Mrs. John W., ’31 
Kye ebilipe jets 46 
KORN, Mrs. Robert, ’48 
LERNER, Mrs. Monroe, ’45 
LETTS, Mrs. Percy 
LOO, David Wei ’51 
LYMAN, Janet M., ’58 
MAC DOWELL, Mrs. John W., Jr., ’42 
MC KELVEY, John, ’39 
MARKS, Mr. & Mrs. Charles E., ’51/’51 
MENDES, Richard, ’59 
MILLER, Mr. & Mrs. Charles T., ’43/’44 
ORESMAN, Donald, ’46 
OWEN, Robert G., ’41 
PAYLOR, Mrs. Robert A. L., 755 
RAHN, Mrs. Sheldon, ’38 
ROBSON, Mrs. William S., Jr., 749 
ROGERS, Mrs. Frank C., ’52 
ROTH, Mrs. Robert N., ’58 
SHEARER, Mrs. James F., ’27 
SHERRILL, Mr. & Mrs. L. H., Jr., °51/751 
SOBOL, Donald J., ’48 
STAUFFER, Mrs. Tom G., ’45 
STERNAD, Mrs. George C., Jr., ’48 
THOMSIEN, Harry LL) 732 
ELON ED TAD i wivirsoe tisk oe 
TOTTEN, Mrs. Norton E., ’33 
TWYEFFORT, Barbara, ’43 
WALWORTH, Mrs. Warren R., 738 
WILLIAMS, Cynthia C., 752 
WISSINGER, Mrs. Alan B., ’52 
WOODS, Mrs. Clifford, 752 


es 


Attending the Philadelphia Development Dinner at the Warwick Hotel on April 27, are 
left to right, James Graham, Linda McElroy Niederhauser, ’23, Robert A. Van Riper, ’43, 
Dorothy Fairchild Graham, ’10, Thurston E. Manning, Oberlin College Provost, Wendell 
S. Niederhauser, '24, Mildred Fairchild Woodbury, ’16, Robert Woodbury, Barbara Jacobs 


Van Riper, 44, Reverend Harvey Heebner, ’03. 


are nieces of President James Fairchild. 


REGION Ill 
NEW ENGLAND 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 
GRABILL, Elliott, ’32 


TRI-CITY AREA: ALBANY, 
TROY & SCHENECTADY 
CHAIRMEN 
HAINES, Mr. & Mrs. J. F., ’32/'34 
DIVISION CAPTAINS 
GREER, Mr. and Mrs. Robert T., ’41/’41 
HORN, Mr. & Mrs. F. Hubbard, ’37/’39 
HOWES, Mr. & Mrs. H. R., 748/48 
OLDEN, Julia B., ’27 
TEAR, Richard T., 47 
TEAM MEMBERS 
BROWN, Mr. & Mrs. Thurman, 753/’54 
CAMPBELL, Elizabeth, 737 
CARRAGAN, Mrs. G. Howard, ’24 
CORFMAN, Mrs. Philip A., ’50 
DUNLAP, Mrs. Robert, Jr., °43 
FEDERIGHI, Mr. & Mrs. Francis, 53/754 
HAUSER, Richard S., ’41 
KASCH, Mrs. Howard, ’52 
KLINGAMAN, Mrs. Murray, ’25 
LAWRENCE, Mary, ’29 
MILLIKAN, Roger C., 753 
MOYER, Dorothy, ’21 
NEUMANN, Mrs. Helmut, ’47 
OLMSTED, Mrs. Sterling, ’38 
PARSONS, Margaret K., ’12 
RANEY, Mrs. Alan, ’50 
RUSZAJ, Leona, ’34 
RYAN, Mrs. Mary, ’43 
SEEMANN, Karl, ’43 
SMART, Mrs. William, 55 
WALKER, Roland, ’28 


BOSTON AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
ANDERSON, Wallace G., ’44 


SPECIAL GIFTS CHAIRMAN 
FARLEY, Jarvis 


SPECIAL GIFTS COMMITTEE 


CREIGHTON, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph R., "41/741 


CUSHMAN, Stewart L., ’29 
GRABILE, Ellistt. V..ese 
GRISWOLD, Dean Erwin N., ’25 
HENRY, Mr. & Mrs. Ralph S., 743 /°42 
HUNT, Mrs. Richard M., ’51 
MACINTYRE, Findley T., ’2 
ROHRBOUGH, Mrs. George I 
WICKENDEN, James W., ’28 
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Dorothy Graham and Mildred Woodbury 


DIVISION LEADERS 
EGLINTON, Doug, ’51 
GIBSON, John S., ’48 
MATTOON, Bruce P., 752 
MOSHER, Dr. Henry A., ’33 
STRASBURG, Rev. Frederick R., ’47 
TREZISE, Fred W., 743 

TEAM CAPTAINS 

BANKS, Mrs. John, ’38 
CARTER, Nancy, ’59 
CHARLESWORTH, Mrs. R. L., ’48 
COOPERMAN, Mrs. Sheldon, ’56 
CUMMINGS, Abbott, 745 
DECROUEZ, Mary, ’55 
EGLINTON, Mr 


s. Douglas, 750 
ELDER, John, ’53 


Edward B. Wilber, ’20, vice-president and 
treasurer, ALCOA, at the New York City 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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BAFLICK, Carl, ’43 

FOWELL, Rey. Myron, ’21 
GRAYBEAL, John F., ’59 
HUGHES, Mrs. Kenneth L., ’51 
LEPPER, Bessie, ’40 
MATISON, H. Frazer, Jr., 51 
PERRY, Douglas, ’46 

PLANK, Mrs. John N., 748 
REICHENBACHER, Mrs. C. J., ’48 
SASAHARA, Dr. Arthur A., ’51 
UHLINGER, Rev. Paul, ’48 
VON DER MUHLL, George, ’56 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ADLER, Frank J., ’25 
ARCHAMBAULT, Mrs. Raymond E., ’54 
ARNOLD, Mark, ’58 
BALLOU, Mrs. Sidney R., 744 
BEACH, Mr & Mrs. G. K., 757/758 
BEILENSON, Mrs. R. M., ’59 
BENEDICT, Mrs. Gordon M., ’38 
BIERY, Roberta, ’42 
BLANK, Joan, ’59 
BLYLER, Mrs. Lee, ’30 
CASTILLO, Mrs. Mario, ’42 
CLAFLIN, Mrs. Harry C., 745 
COLE, Mrs. R. Milton, 743 
CONNELLY, Maureen E., ’59 
COX, Mrs. Harvey. Ir:, 757 
CRAIG, Martha, ’53 
CROWTHER, Beverly, ’60 
DECK, Rev. Herbert H., Jr., ’47 
DIXON, Donald T., 731 
DIXON, Nancy J., ’55 
ENDERS, John, 759 
FEHLHABER, Mrs. Elmer, 735 
FEINBERG, Mrs. Murray L., 755 
FISKIO, Peter W., Jr., 754 
FREDERICKSON, Rev. John C., ’51 
FRENCH, Mrs. Charles W., ’22 
FULLER, Mr. & Mrs. Wesley, 753/753 
GETCH, Mrs. John S., 756 
GOODSELL, Lincoln, 730 
GOODWIN, A. Murray, 753 
GOODWIN, Robert, ’49 
GRABILL, Mrs. Elliott, 744 
GREEN, Donald, 754 
GREENEBAUM, Ben, ’59 
HEETER, David, ’58 
HOSIER, William A., ’41 
IRVING, Jane, ’59 
JOHNSON, Donald, ’55 
JOHNSON, Mrs. Roger, ’28 
KELNER, Robert, 743 
KESSLER, Judd L., ’60 
KITCHIN, Mrs. Robert M., 737 
KNAPTON, Mrs. David A., ’53 
KNIGHT, Mrs. Florence E., ’23 
LAMBERT, Mrs. Robert E., ’47 
MC CORISON, Mrs. Peter B., 754 
MACINTYRE, Sally Ann, ’54 
MC KEON, Mr. & Mrs. William R., ’49/’49 
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MALONE, Dr. Charles, ’49 
MANDELL, Marian, ’56 

MANLY, Dr. Richard, ’34 
MARLAND, Mrs. William, 756 
MASTERS, Robert B., 748 
MEARDON, J. Arnold, ’52 
MICHEL, Peter, 759 

MILLICAN, Mrs. Robert, 751 
MORGAN, Garfield R., 741 
MOSHER, Frederic A., ’54 

NASH, Katharine S., 753 
NAWROCKI, Paul, ’42 

NOVY, Mrs. Katherine S., ’60 
OHMANN, Richard M., 752 
ORENT, Mrs. Brigitte, 751 
PARKER, Dr. Anna, 712 

PECK, Mrs. Kenneth E., ’48 
PERRY, Mrs. John, 747 

By ee Misia year 

PHILLIPS, Helen E., 732 
PORTER, William, ’38 

POSSON, Suzanne, °57 

REID, Charlotte B., °43 
RICHARDS, Stanley, ’58 
ROBERTS, Mrs. R. D., 745 

ROSS, Douglas T., °51 

SAMMEL, Edward A., 750 
SCHWARZKOPH, Mrs. Daniel, 756 
SEVERANCE, Mrs. Donald P., ’38 
SHEPP, Mr. & Mrs. Allan, ’48/’48 
SHINAGEL, Michael, ’56 

SMITH, Mrs. J. Duane, 753 
SMITH, Mrs. Melville, ’28 
SNODGRASS, Mrs. Philip, 750 
STAUBER, Mr. & Mrs. Liland, ’51/’53 
STEPHENS, Emily W., ’60 
MEU Pyle lae Mrs Rane a4 1 
WARREN, Dr. & Mrs. Robert, ’42/’42 
WATTS, Mrs. Henrietta, 11 
WEBER, Mrs. Emmet C., ’29 
WEHLE, Mrs. J. Prewitt, ’49 
WELLS, Mrs. Frederick, ’22 
WILLIAMS, Chester, ’29 

WING, Henry J., Jr., 752 

WISE, Mrs. Edmund M., 752 
WOODBURY, Mr. & Mrs. Charles, ’40/'44 


HARTFORD AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
BURR, Donald H., ’27 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
ARVIDSON, Leroy F., ’26 
BRIGGS, William F., Jr. 753 
DAVENPORT, Stephen, 753 
GERHOLD, Mrs. William H., 750 
KNAUFT, E. Burdette, ’42 
MC PHEE, Mrs. Chester, ’53 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ALLEN, Mrs. George, 753 
BAKER, Harrol W., ’49 


BAKKER, Cornelius N., Jr., ’48 
CHANDLER, Rev. T. W., Jr., °43 
CHANG, Yuan, ’56 

DALSON, Mrs. Henry M. 
DESMIT, Pieter, ’59 

DUNCAN, Mrs. John B., ’45 
ELLIS, Mrs. James, ’44 
EVERHART, Edgar, ’42 
FRAZIER, Hal, ’49 

GRAY, Francis, ’17 

HERDMAN, Mrs. Donald, ’41 
HOBBY, Allston B., ’37 

HOWE, George M., m.’48 
KELSEY, Dean, ’34 

KRATZERT, Arthur W., ’47 
LISON, Mrs. Joseph, ’40 
MARTIN, Mrs. J. Fred, ’20 
MILLS, James H., ’53 
NODERER, Mrs. Lawrence C., 740 
NOEL, Mrs. Don, Jr., 752 
PEGAU, Lucy, 753 

PORTER, Bruce E., ’58 
RICHMAN, Mrs. George Y., ’48 
RUGH, Douglas, ’29 

SHULTS; Robert E:; *51 
SNEDEKER, Rodney G., ’50 
STOWELL, Stewart J., ’37 
TAYLOR, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin F., ’53/’55 
WOLF, Mrs. Arthur D., ’51 


MAINE AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
LIGHTNER, E. Allan, ’03 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
KEESEY, C. Robert, 748 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
BARNARD, Dudley, ’30 
BERMUDES, R. Donald, ’52 
CONNOR, Mrs. Harold, ’20 
DAVIS, William P., Jr., ’48 
FAUVER, Alfred N., ’37 
LAWRENCE, Dr. Homer, 735 
MARTLING, W. Kent, 47 
PAULISON, Helen C., ’20 
RIETH, Mrs. Ralph, ’43 
SHAFER, Paul R., ’44 
WINDER, Robert, ’43 
ZELLERS, Atlee F., ’36 


NEW HAVEN AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
ADAMS, John F., 730 


CO-CHAIRMAN 
BARNETT, John W., ’50 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
BAKER, Donald, ’30 
BRIGGS, Rev. Horace, ’55 
CAMPBELL, Rev. Thomas, ’55 
CULLER, A. Dwight, ’38 
DITTES, James E., ’49 
EDSON, Ralph A., ’52 
HAUSS, Mrs. Howard, ’43 
MATHER, Alan F., ’52 
RAMSAY, Mrs. Robert E., ’23 


TEAM MEMBERS 
BARNES, Mrs. James, 755 
BEEKEN, Basil, °45 
BERNSTEIN, Merton, 43 
BLOSS, Meredith, 732 
BOATWRIGHT, Mrs. Howard, ’39 
BOVERMAN, Mrs. Harold, ’52 
CALVERT, Cmdr. James F., ’41 
CALVIN, Mary H., ’48 
CATLIN, Stanton L., ’387 
CLEAVER, Merritt, ’60 
DAY, Loren, 758 
DIRGO®, Jonn Ps ou 
EISENMAN, Mr. & Mrs. Karl, ’41/’41 
EMERSON, Mrs. Mark D., ’29 
GIBBONS, David, ’52 
GIBSON, Gordon, ’50 
GUISLER, Sandra, °59 
GULICK, Sidney, 58 
HENDERSON, Anne E., '58 
HUGGINS, Carolyn, ’60 
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Associated Photographers 
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At the Penn Sheraton, May 10, in Pittsburgh. 


ICE, Mrs. Lewis, 738 
KAUFMAN, Donald, ’52 
KNAPP, Janet, ’44 
LOWENSTEIN, Steven, 759 
MUNRO, Mrs. Leslie, ’32 
PERE UNS, Mr. & Mrs: Py E., 7527 51 
PUMPHREY, Jennie L., ’59 
REES, Rev. James H., 41 
RICHARDSON, Paul, ’23 
RUSCH, Barbara, 757 
SELTZER, Carl L., 760 
SHAVER, Philip, ’59 
SHIMER, Catharine, ’29 
SLAUGHTER, Robert D., 746 
SPEAR, Allan, 758 

SPEIDEL, William, ’57 
SULLIVAN, Mrs. MacDonald, ’57 
WAGNER, Sylvia, ’58 
WALSH, Sylvia, ’59 
WARNER, Mrs. Donald, ’38 
WARNER, Dr. Florence M., ’16 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
AREA 
CHAIRMEN 
NELSON, James R., ’36 
PRIGMORE, William H., ’31 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
BOHRER, Laurence F., ’32 
CHENEY, Mrs. Lillian H.,.’733 
EVANS, Mrs. Edmund A., ’32 
HAWKINS, Everett O., ’28 
MILLER, Mrs. Erwin C., ’36 
OAKLEY, Francis C., ’30 

TEAM MEMBERS 
ARONSON, Hillard J., ’50 
BIDLACK, J. Thomas, ’53 
BURNETT, Mr. & Mrs. Henry, Jr., ’39/’39 
BURNETT, Kathryn, ’50 
BURNHAM, Mrs. David C., ’47 
CARR, Rey. Clarence, 719 
CHENEY, R. William, ’33 
CLARK, Mrs. Edwin R., ’25 
COLLINS, Mrs. Ivor W., 747 
COTTRELL, Mrs. Merton A., 732 
DEMPESY, Mrs. Colby W., ’52 
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FESSLER, Mrs. Meredith M., 36 
FITZGERALD, Donald, ’49 
FONDA, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas, ’56/’56 
FRAZIER, Frederick E., ’40 
FREEMAN, Mrs. Eaton E., 7°44 
FULLER, Mrs. Barbara D., ’28 
GRISWOLD, Susan, ’60 

HIGANO, Mrs. Norio, ’47 
HODGEN, Mr. & Mrs. John E., ’46/’44 
HOWARD, Mrs. William N., 718 
HOWELL, Mrs. Albert, 713 
JOHNSON, Mrs. Rogers, 746 

MC CLEERY, Samuel R., ’34 
NICHOLSON, Mrs. Howard, ’42 
OBREZA, Mrs. Arnold, ’28 
PARTRIDGE, George L., ’28 
ROSE, Barbara M., ’3 

ROSS, Mrs. Stanley C., 715 

SEELY, Mrs. Albert L., ’47 
SIDDALL, Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence B., ’52/’50 
STOKEY, Dr. Alma, ’04 
STRICKLAND, Mrs. Donald, ’47 
TEWINKEL, Dr. Lois E., ’25 
WOOD, Mrs. James P., ’28 
WRIGHT, Mrs. Wyllis, ’22 


REGION IV 
MID-ATLANTIC 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 
RELD  onnG. ros 


BALTIMORE AREA 
CHAIRMAN 

CLAPP, Roger A., ’31 

TEAM CAPTAINS 
BOWMAN, George, ’51 
CHARACHE, Dr. & Mrs. Samuel, Ay ea 
COLE, Gerald E., ’40 
CUPERY, Mrs. Kenneth N., ’59 
DOWNS, Allison J., ’49 
HOOPER, Alan B., ’59 
HUNTER, Mrs. Converse P., ’51 
JANTZ, Harold S:, ’29 


MILLER, J. Hillis, ’48 
ROWAN, Mrs. George M., 745 
SANDERSON, Ross W., Jr., 739 
WEECH, C. Sewell, Jr., 49 
STINE, Dr. & Mrs. Oscar C., 750/749 
WING, Mrs. Wilson M., 737 

TEAM MEMBERS 
BENNETT, Mr. & Mrs. Fred D., ’37/’38 
ASEM CNM Teh Wey [Biss “eM 
CASTLE, Margaret, 57 
CHESTER, Mrs. Georgeanna, 734 
CLAPP, Mrs. Harriet, “32 
FLEMING, William R., ’57 
GILL, Mrs. Robert L., °28 
GLASS, Mrs. H. Bentley, ’27 
GROSSMAN, Michael B., 757 
HEGGEMEIER, Dr. Arleen M., 46 
JENKINS, Betty J., 754 
JERAUIeD Mrs Gs beyeeee 
MC COY, Mrs. Robert L., ’25 
MAC GREGOR, Mrs. W. Gordon, 731 
MARTIN, Mrs. Clyde E., ’40 
MONK, Dr. Mary A., °48 
NICOL, Edward V. C., ’38 
NORDLINGER, Stephen E., ’53 
SHELDON, Cynthia, ’60 
STERN, Robert L., 757 
STRAAT, Patricia A., ’58 
SUTTON, Alan C7743 
THOMPSON, Mrs. Donald D., ’22 


BUFFALO AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
HAMLIN, Cyrus W., ’41 


DIVISION LEADERS 
AXTMANN, Elbert C., ’44 
HICKS, Kenyon I., 44 
KOHLER, William W., ’50 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
AXTMANN, Mrs. Elbert C., ’44 
ELLIS, Paull F., 733 
ERICSON, Henry N., ’22 
GARVER, Mrs. Reed E., ’44 
GLADIEUX, Rolland J., 731 
HAMLIN, Mrs. Cyrus W., ’41 
LEONARD, Dr. & Mrs. Wm. F., ’42/'42 
MUGEL, Mrs. Albert R., 742 
PFEIFER, Donald W., ’43 


TEAM MEMBERS 
BAISCH, Shirley, ’45 
BARTHOLOMEW, Ronald R., ’52 
BOWLING, Mrs. Jackson H., 739 
BRADY, Mrs. W. Gordon, ’45 
BUSHNELL, Carlos N., 713 
DRAKE, Mrs. Robert C., ’37 
EATON, David H., 43 
ELLIS, Florence B., 731 
ERFTENBECK, Mrs. Warren H., ’44 
EWING, Mrs. Frank C., ’20 
FERGUSON, Mrs. Robert C., ’47 
PLL RED orissi 34 
FRASER, Constance L., 748 
HARLEY, Mrs. R. Roy, ’32 
HIESTAND, Frederick K., ’60 
HILL, Mrs. James S., 732 
HODGES, Mrs. Charles E., 730 
HOLDER, Mrs. Robert C., ’43 
HUBBARD, Mrs. Deane, ’29 
IVES, Mr. & Mrs. Lewis J., ’47/°47 
KAMM, Mrs. Albert J., ’33 
KOMPALLA, Irma L.; 753 
MAC DONALD, Margaret, ’60 
MILTON, Robert M., ’41 
ROOT, Mrs. Joan M., ’50 
SANDBERG, C. Wallace, ’25 
S GE WAR TZ Aa 
TAUB, Harry S., °48 
TEGLER, Mrs. Edgar, ’33 
TORRELL, Mrs. Marjorie S., ’57 
UNHOLZ, Ethlyn M., ’14 
WELLS, Robert, ’41 
WINCENC, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph F., ’37/’39 
ZANDER, Mrs. Warren D., ’43 


CENTRAL NEW JERSEY AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
BENT, George R., II, 52 
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TEAM CAPTAINS 
BUHLER, Roald T., ’52 
TACKSON, Charles W., 54 
ROPF, David H., °53 

TEAM MEMBERS 
ASHFORTH, A. B., 756 
AXTMANN, Robert C., 746 
BELTZ, Mrs. Fred W., Jr., 46 
CORTELYOU, Robert V., °44 
FAIRBANKS, Helen E., 737 
HASTINGS, Mrs. James, ’50 
HILLIARD, Mrs. Frederick, ’53 
MANSFIELD, Mrs. Charles Y., °54 
MARIBOE, William H., ‘40 
MIKURIYA, Mrs. Tadafumi, ’27 
MITMAN, Mrs. Eugene H., Jr., °51 
MOORE, Mrs. Thomas, Jr., 49 
PAGE, Richard S., °59 
SONNENFELD, Albert, ’55 


ERIE AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
HARMON, J. Hollis, 718 


DIVISION LEADERS 
SAINT, Mr. & Mrs. William S., °42/'42 
LESSER, Ann, 754 
FITZGERALD, David G., ’60 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. Earl P., ’24 
CREA, William H., ’33 
HOLMES, Harold, ’24 
KATZEMAN, Mrs. John C., ’23 
LILLIS, Mrs. Edwin M., ’32 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ADAMS, Dr. Henry F., 715 
BURGER, Dr. Florence, 715 
BUTLER, Marjorie C., ’20 
ONISKO, Mrs. Anthony, 742 
SCHILKIN, Mrs. Howard J., ’32 
SHOWLER, Mrs. Alfred J., 736 
SMITH, Mr. & Mrs. Barrie, ’56/’50 
SMITH, Mrs. Ralph S., ’56 
SU LCH Mrs. Harold E., 750 
WHITON, Mrs. Glen W., 715 


HARRISBURG AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
COMFORT, Robert M., ’40 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
ALLEN, Dr. William T., ’48 
BIEBER, Mrs. Ernest, 719 
DANIELS, Dr. Theodore C., ’47 
HURST, Mrs. Robert M., 758 
MAYER, Franklin K., ’22 
MONROE, David R., ’42 
RUWET, Mrs. Vincent L., ’40 
STUMP, Mrs. Caroline M., 48 


TEAM MEMBERS 
BARTON, Mrs. David O., 732 
CORSON, Dr. Geoffrey A., ’50 
DOERSCHUK, Mrs. Ernest E., ’3 
DUBIN, Samuel S., ’38 
HAKE, C. Gunnar J., ’52 
HEIKKINEN, Mrs. Jacob W., ’41 
HESS, Robert L., ’36 
KERR, Charlotte, ’28 
KUHL, Mrs. Raymond E., ’34 
LAMBERT, Mrs. Richard M., ’51 
LAWLER, Mrs. John T., ’24 
MC CLOSKEY, Kenneth E., ’33 
MEARS, Mrs. Charles T., ’34 
MILLER, Mrs. William M., ’51 
NOLAN, Mrs. Edmund F., 55 
BRC ye MrseViatiye wae 16 
ROBINSON, Mrs. Francis B., ’34 
SMITH, Vincent R., 743 
THORS Rey. J. Clifford, 253 
WERTS, Mrs. Robert W., 740 
WILSON, James R., ’41 


NI 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 
CHAIRMAN 
NIEDERHAUSER, Dr. W. S., ’24 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 
VAN RIPER, Robert A., ’43 


DIVISION LEADERS 
ADDESSI, Fausto J., °43 
CULBERSON, Mrs. John D., 753 
DREBY) Mrsw Edwin C.lrns 738 
FISHER, Henry D., 743 
GRUBER, Jacob W., ’42 
HARRISON, J. Barton, ’51 
WILSON, H. Frederick, ’44 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
BAIR, Dean E., ’47 
BEITTEL, Mrs. James P., 757 
BIRINGER, Max J., ’41 
BISHOP, Rosemary S., 753 
BOBBE, Alan L., ’49 
BONNELL, Mr. & Mrs. Allen T., ’33/'36 
COMFORT, Mrs. W. Everett, ’27 
COOKE Sits bee 6 
DODGE, Robert E., ’41 
EDGCOMB, Mrs. Leslie, Jr., ’45 
HARRIS, Mrs. Lucille R., 750 
HEILAKKA, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin, °47/’46 
KENNEDY, Mrs. Melville T., Jr., ’48 
MC CAA, Mrs. J. Robert, ’32 
MC CLURE, Charles A., ’43 
PASSMORE, Henry M., 748 
PRICE, Mrs. William W., 731 
RICHARDS, James A., Jr., ’38 
SMITH, R. Winfield, ’40 
STEINBINDER, Mr. & Mr. John, ’40/’40 


WEBSTER, Everard P., 734 
WHITE, Mrs. James R., 750 


TEAM MEMBERS 
AMBLER, Mrs. William W., ’48 
BECHTEL, Mrs, Blair B., “31 
BERG, Lilly T., ’60 
BRENNAND, Mr. & Mrs. Charles, ’51/’51 
BROMMER, Mrs. G. K., 736 
BROOKS, James O., ’52 
BRYANT, Fletcher J., ’20 
CASTEN, Jean, ’57 
CHRISTEN, Mrs. Arnold L., ’56 
CHEM HAUS Carole. 57 
COLE, Mrs. William P., 742 
COOK, Henry M., ’50 
COVENEY, Mrs. David J., *51 
CROUTHAMEL, A. Herbert, ’36 
CROWLE, Dr. & Mrs. David R., °57/’57 
DAVIS, Mrs. Samuel A., 743 
DEAL, Mrs. William F., 739 
DOCKHORN, Mrs. Wayne A., ’32 
DYCK, Mr. & Mrs. Norman, 750/751 
FINISDORE, Vincent C., *58 
FORSYTHE, Mrs. Davis H., ’46 
FREEZE, Mrs. Louis, ’27 
GIDEON, Mrs. Henry J., ’22 
GRAHAM, Mrs. Roger K., ’50 
GUNSON, Mrs. Leo J., Jr., *52 
HARE, Mrs. James M., ’47 
HAYDEN, Mr. & Mrs. John W., 755/755 
HILL, Mr. & Mrs. James P., ’41/’42 
HINDERAS, Natalie, 746 
HOAGLAND, Mrs. Raymond T., 748 
HOPPER, Margaret L., 733 
JONES, Mrs. Jeffrey, ’29 
KELLER, Mrs. Alpheus, 741 
KING, Mrs. Robert E., ’48 
KUTZ, Mrs. Leroy M., Jr., 743 
LAMONT, Mrs. Austin F., 760 
LEE, Mrs. Henry F., ’40 
LEHMANN, Mrs. Helmut T., 46 
LEININGER, Jean A., ’60 
LINDSAY, William G., ’51 
LOANE, Mrs. William P. C., ’30 
LOERKE, William C., Jr., ’42 
MC CLELLAN, Anne B., 742 
MC GONAGLE, Mrs. Joseph D., 755 
MC KINNEY, Mrs. William E., ’21 
MILLER, Mrs. A. Kenneth, 732 
MONDE Dr Lhomas) C556 
NIEDERHAUSER, Warren, ’39 
OZMUN, Mrs. Frank B., Jr., ’51 
PAULES, Mrs. Floyd A., 737 
PNG oe Mirsaeba tile 7 
PETERSON, Mr. & Mrs. Leroy E., ’38/’37 
PHILLIPS, Helen U., ’24 
PIERCE, Mrs. David E., 714 
PRICE, Mr. & Mrs. John A., ’41/'41 
REIFF, Dr. Orland M., ’22 


In Rochester, New York, last April 17, left to right: Marjorie Losch Bullock, 48, Thomas 
H. Wood, ’42, Robert S. Strawsburg, 37, Marjorie Griswold Strawsburg, °39, Robert R. 
France, °43, Mrs. Thomas S. Canning, Vernon D. Parker, ’16. 


REYNOLDS, Mrs. William W., °45 
RICHARDS, Edward W., 7°51 
RITTER, Jean L., *51 

SCHULTZ, Mrs. Douglas G., °47 
SHROTEIN, Harry N:, 730 

SUS DRO) a A SRS Wires als ae 
SIMPSON, Mrs. W. Robert, 752 
SMITH, Reed M., ’49 

SPICER, Russell W., ’47 
STURGEON, Mrs. Leo D., ’23 
TURNER, Mrs. Elizabeth H., °44 
VAN CLEEF, Mrs. Henry H., ’57 
WALDMAN, Harvey S., ’59 
WALKER, Mrs. George, ’21 
WHITALL, Mrs. W. Brinton, *44 
WOLF, Mayer, °57 

WOOD, Mr. & Mrs. Robert W., °37/'36 
WYLLIE James os - 20 

YOUNG, Dr. Keith R., °44 


PITTSBURGH AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
WILBER, Edward, °20 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 
COPELAND, John, ’47 
SPECIAL GIFTS CHAIRMAN 
DOERSCHUK, Victor, ’09 
SPECIAL GIFTS COMMITTEE 
CURTIS, Ford E., 718 
ENGSTROM, Mrs. Birger, 718 
RONUGHe s fobteke = a7 
POTTER, Mr. & Mrs. Cy L.; 726/726 
DIVISION LEADERS 
ADAMS, Charles H., ’21 
GOOD, Edward P., 748 
WATKINS, Mrs. Thomas A., 738 
TEAM CAPTAINS 
AVERY, Mr. & Mrs. Robert W., 748/747 
BOOTH, Raymond C., 712 
COBAUGH, Mrs. George, ’27 
DOMER, Marilyn A., ’48 
FORT, Mrs. Martha B., 731 
FOWLER, Mr. & Mrs. David H., ’48/’48 
EG RS eat eee so 
JOHNSON, George B., Jr., 736 
KLINGENSMITH, Mrs. Marion D., Jr., 739 
LANCASHIRE, James E., ’53 
LANGE, William J., ’51 
MC DADE, Robert C., ’57 
MC GREGOR, Mrs. Lilly S., 743 
SKERLONG, William L., 751 
STAUB, Mrs. Charles, 740 
VAN HORN, John R., 743 
WILSON Charles W., 759 
TEAM MEMBERS 
AERNI, Francis J., 35 
ARUFFO, Mrs. Roy N., ’54 
BABOS, Rev. Alexander 
BELLOWS, Mr. & Mrs. E. R., 737/40 
BENGHAUSER, Mrs. W. P., 738 
BOSWORTH, Richard W., ’23 
BROWN, Mrs. Andrew N., ’27 
BROWNING, Mr. & Mrs. Rufus P. 754/’53 
CAPRW Ej Dora H.. 36 
CHIDESTER, Mrs. Louis, ’28 
CLARK, R: Tom, 739 
EMICH, Madelaine, ’30 
FRANK, Marian E., ’60 
GLASS, Mrs. Charles S., ’54 
GOLDEN? Mts:°E. J: 
HACKE, Mrs. George H., 731 
HAMBURGER, Martin A., ’49 
HAYES, Rev. Thomas L., ’53 
HEINBOCKEL, Mrs. John, Jr., ’40 
HIRTH, Mrs. Helen W., ’43 
HOGUE, Mrs. Robert, ’34 
HORNI, Ruth M., 755 
HUTCHINSON, Mrs. A. P., 44 
JAMES, Mrs. Robb W., ’32 
JOHNSON, Mr. & Mrs. Richard D., ’56/’58 
JOHNSTON, Mrs. Helen S., ’38 
JONARDI, Mrs. R. G., ’54 
KUMMER, Thomas R., 759 
LASSMAN, Mrs. L. Arthur, 51 
CEITCH, Mrs. Robert L., Jr., 31 
LIPOWITZ, Mrs. Jon 
LOBMILLER, Gretchen, ’56 


’ 


Alumni and friends gathered for a kickoff dinner at the Waldor Astoria in New York City. 


MC CANDLESS, Bardarah, 748 
MC CLURE, Marjorie J., ’30 
MAISONPIERRE, Andre, 49 
MAYBERRY, M. Glenn, ’30 
METCALF, Robert W., ’22 
MOTT, Mrs. A. Donald, ’39 
MYTINGER, G. Kenneth, 738 
NEWSTETTER, Mrs. Wilbur I., ’22 
NILS, Dr. & Mrs. Carl F. 
PASCHKE, John W., 738 
PETERSON, Mrs. J. Charles, ’19 
PFOUTZ, Daniel, ’34 

PHELPS, Virginia, ’47 
PORTER, Robert, ’42 
RAPOZA, Mr. & Mrs. Norbert, 752/753 
RIDPATH, William L., ’50 

SANDER, Mr. & Mrs. Henry 

SCHEID, Mrs. Kenneth G., 45 

SHAPIRA, Mr. & Mrs. Saul F. 
SLESSINGER, Earnest F., ’24 
SNOWDON, Mr. & Mrs. David T. 
SOERGEL, Charles R., °43 
STEVENSON, Mrs. Norman, ’60 
TROPMAN, Mr. & Mrs. Elmer J. 

VAN HOUTEN, Mr. & Mrs. Donald R., ’58/’59 


WALKER, Mrs. Eli F., 723 

WELLS, Mr. & Mrs. Richard A., 742/738 
WILSON, Howard R., 748 

WOLFERS, Mr. & Mrs. Philip 
YOUNGMAN, Mrs. Benjamin C., 745 
ZUGRISER wGalleseeoo 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK AREA 


CHAIRMAN 

PORTER, Robert J., ’40 
DIVISION LEADERS 
FRANCE, Robert, *43 
LOOMIS, Dr. Norman, 748 
OPPENHEIMER, Robert, 49 
WOOD, Thomas, ’42 
TEAM CAPTAINS 

BULLOCK, Mr. & Mrs. James G., °50 
BURNHAM, Robert, °53 
CANNING, Thomas, ’36 
FITTS, Rev. Everett, ’49 
FOOTE, Mr. & Mrs. Elmer, ’49/°49 
HAMILTON, Rev. William, Jr., °44 
MERRITT, Howard, 736 
MILLIKAN, Allan, ’49 


THE OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZING 


PARKER, Vernon D., °16 
POLSTER, Morton, °50 
POTTER, Augustus S., °53 
ROBFOGEL, Nathan, °56 
STANNARD, J. Newell, ’31 
WILEY, Mr. & Mrs. Robert, 41 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ALVORD, Emily, ’50 
ANDERSON, Mrs. Robert B., '53 
BARLOW, Mrs. Wayne, ’29 
BAXTER, Mrs. Ernest L., °26 
BUTLER, Mrs. Robert, ’°41 
CALLAHAN, Mrs. Whitney, °49 
CAMERON, Duncan, °40 
CUSSON, Mrs. Robert, ’40 
DIKE, Jessie M., ’33 
DUELL, Clarence L., ’32 
FONDA, Carolyn, °55 
FORD, Mr. & Mrs. Theodore, ’57/’57 
FREY, Mrs. J. Donald, ’55 
HAAG, Rev. George, ’49 
HART, Mrs. John, °43 
HERENDEEN, Mrs. Robert W., °46 
INGRAM, Dr. John, ’51 
KEENE, Mrs. George, ’48 
KOEHLINGER, Roger L., ’50 
LEITZKE, Eleanor M., ’58 
LUCKEY, George W., 47 
MAGEE, Margaret J., ’31 
MONTGOMERY, Mrs. Eldon, ’39 
MONTZKA, Arthur, ’57 
MOORE, A. Jeanette, ’29 
NICELY, Mrs. Harold E. 
NORFLEET, Frederick, ’21 
OLSON, Lloyd, ’40 
PARKE, Dr. & Mrs. James, ’41/’39 
PATERSON, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph, ’06/’09 
PHILLIPS, Mr. & Mrs. Dorr, ‘31/’29 
REEVE, Mrs. Jay, Jr., °45 
RESSING, Mrs. Clinton, ’38 
ROGERS, Mr. & Mrs. Martin, ’35/735 
ROSS, Lawrence, 730 
SPEARS, Mrs. Robert B., 53 
STRAWSBURG, Mr. & Mrs. Robert S., 737/39 
TEREPKA, Dr. & Mrs. A. R., °47/745 
TUCKER, W. Hugh, ’59 
VAN VECHTEN, Donald, ’42 
WEISBOND? Jack H., 7°55 
WHEELER, Mr. & Mrs. Donald, ’57/’60 
WILDER, Donald R., 753 
WILLIAMSON, Obadiah, ’59 


WASHINGTON, D. C. AREA 
CHAIRMEN 
PUHAN, Alfred, 35 
CHRISTELLER, Norman L., °43 


DIVISION LEADERS 
AIRD, Mr. & Mrs. John S., 746/46 
ANDERSON, Curtis E., 733 
BEHR, Walter J., 39 
FORD, James W., 745 
MORSE, Mr. & Mrs. E. H., ’35/’35 
Pee Tole Cole Ben 1, .'3/ 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
ALLEN, Mr. & Mrs. Donald C., ’35/’37 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. & Mrs. James, 752/754 
ARMSTRONG, Mary E., ’47 
BECK, Alan A., 753 
CLAPP, R. Allan, ’32 
CLARK, John H., *50 
COWGILL, Mr. & Mrs. D. E., ’43/’43 
DUTRO, Mr. & Mrs. J. T., Jr., °45/’48 
ECKERT, James B., 734 
FISHBACK, Mrs. Earl M., ’26 
FLICKINGER, Ida M., ’31 
HAMMERLE, John F., ’41 
HIRSHBERG, Richard L., ’40 
KELLY, Mrs. Paul A., Jr., °54 
KOTTKE, Mrs. Frank, ’25 
KRUCKER, Paul A., ’34 
LYONS, Ellis, ’36 
MATTHEWS, Mr. & Mrs. William, °53/’53 
MESSER, Harold M., Jr., ’41 
MODIC, Paul A., 748 
NICKERSON, Camille L., 716 
SCHLOEMER, Robert W., 737 
SHEPARD, Mrs. Berger M., 735 


FOR OCTOBER 1961 


SMITH, Mr. & Mrs. Wm. G., 38/73 
THOMAS, Charles W., ’33 


TEAM MEMBERS 
ADAMS, Catherine E., °44 
ALBRINK, Fred S., ’34 
ANDERSON, Mrs. Oscar E., Jr., ’42 
ARONSON, Mrs. David L., ’55 
AVERY, Mrs. George A., ’55 
BARNES, Samuel E., ’36 
BEATMAN, James W., ’48 
BELOTE, Mrs. Ernest C., Jr., ’48 
BRAINERD, Mrs. Gareth N., ’26 
BRONSON, Mrs. William A., ’52 
BROWN, Mrs. Theressa W., ’24 
BRUSH? Mrs) Charles H.; Jr., 31 
BURNET, Arthur, ’32 
BUTLER, Mrs, Hood G48 
CADMAN, Mrs. George R., 738 
CALLISON, Mrs. James C., 753 
CARLSTON, Charles W. 
CARNEY, Mrs. Daniel W., 739 
CASTELNOVO, Mrs. Anthony E., ’49 
CEEACH Wet. 
CHAPMAN, Max J., ’30 
CLARK, James W., *45 
CEAR Kersusan) Os. 53 
COBB, Cmdr; Laura C;, *41 
CODDING, Mrs. Robert E., 752 
CONRAD, Mrs. Robert F., 735 
COOK, Mr. & Mrs. Charles M., 738/738 
CORNMAN, Ivor, 736 
DAUGHERTY, Mrs. William E., ’31 
DE-ANGELIS, Mrs. Manlio, ’40 
DENISON, Edward F., ’36 
DEWAR, Lucille M., ’32 
DIBBLE, Mrs. Eleanor D., 739 
DOUDNA, Martin K., 52 
Fle @ dee virsee vanievVieeoo 
ERICKSON, Mr. & Mrs. Richard A., ’54/’54 
FOOTE, Irving, ’41 
FOWLER, Walter B., ’48 
FRENCH, Mrs. Alexander, ’42 
FRIEDMAN, Joseph R., ’37 
GAYs) Mitac Misia G.) 29)/231 
GELVIN, Mrs. G. Bernard, ’37 
GILKES, Mrs. Clarence C., *49 
HASS, Mrs. Robert I., ’55 
HERBERT, Robert W., 734 
HIGHSAW, Mrs. James L., 741 
HORNE, Mrs. John E. 
HUBBELL, James H., 738 
IMHOFF, Lawrence E., 730 
JOHNSON, Dr. Karl M., ’51 
TAIGAG ORI, Wie, FN TE 
KNOWLTON, Kathryn, ’21 
KOCH, Albert R., ’36 
KRAUSS, Mr. & Mrs. Robert W., °47/’47 
KREBSER, Mrs.. Werner, 54 
LAHOOD, Mrs. Charles G., Jr., ’45 
MC CLAIN, Robert, ’34 
MC CUNE, Maren O., ’60 
MALICH, Mrs. Charles W., 740 
MANWELL, John P., ’53 
MARTIN, Mrs. Edwin W., ’39 
MOORE, James W., 747 
NELSON, Mr. & Mrs. Paul, Jr., ’43/'44 
NUDENBURG, Col. Rodney, 739 
PAYNE, Mrs. Parke, 734 
PERLIK, Mr. & Mrs. William, ’48/’49 
PERLOFF, Mrs. Joseph K., ’53 
ROBERTSON, Donald B., °53 
ROBYss baulereee os 
ROELOES? Mrsy GC Raye 
SCOTT, Mrs. David A., 739 
SCOVILLE. Mr ce Mrs Oo): 
SECREST, David W., ’49 
SELIGSON, Paul, ’52 
SIMMS, Laura E., ’57 
SLATER, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney S., ’55 
SMITH, Mrs. Alan B., 42 
SMITH, Mrs. Lathrop E., ’23 
SPRINGSTEEN, Mrs. George S., Jr., 748 
STILES, H. Edmund, ’41 
STORMER, Mrs. R. Reed, 748 
TAYLOR, Mrs. Stephen J., 43 
TEETERS, Robert D., 750 
THOMAS, Mrs. Owen R., 60 
TUCKER, Mrs. William B., ’28 


VAUGHN, Helen H., ’28 

WAGNER, Mrs. Donald, ’52 

WALDMAN, Dr. Katharine S., ’50 
WESTENHAVER, Mrs. Max E. 
WHARTON, Mr. & Mrs. G. B. 

WHITE, Maj. & Mrs. J. D., ’47/'47 
WILLIAMS, Mr. & Mrs. Harrison B., ’58/'59 
WURTZEL, Mrs. Alan, 755 

ZUNZER, Mr. & Mrs. Robert F., ’44/’45 


WILMINGTON AREA 


CHAIRMAN 
RINEHART, H. Wade, 719 


TEAM CAPTAINS 
CUPERY, Willis E., 54 
HOYT, Mrs. Howard C., °42 
KNOWLES, Richard N., 757 
MC KAY, G. Robert, Jr., ’52 
REYNOLDS, Mrs. Benjamin, *46 
ROGERS, Carol A., 755 

TEAM MEMBERS 
CARLSON, Fred C., ’30 
CLUFF, Mrs. Edward F., 747 
CORNELIUS, Robert D., ’34 
DE GRAW, Mr. & Mrs. William R., ’40/40 
DOBBS, Mrs. Herbert E., ’34 
FLEMING, Mrs. E. M., *40 
FRELICK, Mrs. Robert W., 741 
GRESSLE, Mrs. Lloyd E., ’40 
HUMPHREYS Carroll W, 751 
KLUG, Eugene, 736 
KRISTER, Charles J., ’34 
LANDIS, Mrs. Philip, ’47 
MAC DONALD, Robert N., ’38 
SHUSTER, Mrs. Carl, 744 
SMITH, Mrs. F. Loren, *42 
STREICHER, Mrs. Michael A., *43 
WHEATCROFT, Robert W., °43 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Suggestions from alumni of 
candidates for honorary de- 
grees to be awarded at Com- 
mencement, June 1962 are wel- 
come. 


Recommendations should be 
typed, double spaced, and 
should include a summary of 
the qualifications of the candi- 
date recommended. 


Submit suggestions 
October 15, 1961 to: 


Mr. Richard F. Seaman 
Assistant to the President 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 


before 


‘Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly 


as when they discuss it freely.” 


LORD MACAULAY 


Letters to the Editor 


Revolution in Reading 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Mrs. Schwinn’s article [Revolution in 
Reading} in the May issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine deserves reprinting and 
wide distribution. Although I am not fa- 
miliar with the Unified Phonics method of 
teaching reading which she uses in her class- 
room, it is obvious from her article that the 
method is based upon the same principle 
of representing sounds in writing that the 
inventors of our writing system had in mind 
millennia ago, namely, the elementary no- 
tion that there should be some relationship 
between the sound of a word and its written 
representation. It may be of interest to note 
that there is a connection between the teach- 
ing of reading and the nature of human 
language. This may seem obvious, but the 
connection has been overlooked in twentieth 
century American education, by and large. 

I would like to quote from that article sev- 
eral sentences which I find particularly 
cogent. 

“The beginner is taught [by the Unified 
Phonics method} to write the letters and let- 
ter combinations which stand for the sounds 
of his speech. Then he is taught to write 
from his own speech, never from copying, 


the words whose meaning he _ already 
knows.” 

Later, in criticism of the teaching meth- 
ods currently popular in America: “... we 


have been trying to teach reading by re- 
quiring the child to remember the appear- 
ance of hundreds of whole words.” 

The italicized phrases (mine) illustrate 
two methods of teaching. They also illus- 
trate the two means of visually representing 
language which man has devised for long 
fange communication. These two means 
are technically known as phonemic writing 
and morphemic writing, respectively. The 
reason that only these two means of repre- 
senting language have been used by man is 
that there exist just these two units in any 
natural language system: the phoneme and 
the morpheme. The phoneme is a minimal 
meaningless bit of sound (the p in pit as 
against the b in bit) and the morpheme is 
the minimal meaningful unit (e.g., the pit 
and the s of pits — two units. Almost all 
of the languages of the world that have a 
writing system are conventionally repre- 
sented in writing by phonemic writing, since 
that system of writing requires a very small 
number of written symbols (sixty would be 
an extremely large number for any known 
language). A few languages, notably Chi- 
nese, are conventionally represented by mor- 
phemic writing, and this involves thousands 
of symbols. ; 

Now it is reasonable that people using a 
phonemic writing system should learn the 
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relationship between the phonemes of their 
language, which are all known by any six 
year old child, and the symbols used to rep- 
resent them. This is precisely what the 
pupils using McGuffey’s Readers did in the 
last century when they learned that pit is 
spelled differently from bit because the be- 
ginning of pit sownds different from the 
beginning of bit. And this is precisely what 
Mrs. Schwinn’s pupils are learning. As a 
result, they can read anything they can say, 
which is quite a lot by the age of four or 
five. In fact, they can read everything writ- 
ten in modern English. They may not be 
able to understand every word, but they can 
read a word, pronounce it recognizably, re- 
peat it, remember the sound of it, and use 
it in speaking. Were they to learn mor- 
phemic writing, they could do none of these 
things. For example, if the only represen- 
tation of dollar were $ and of cent c (mor- 
phemic writing), the learner, upon meeting 
these written symbols for the first time, 
could neither read, pronounce, remember 
the sound, or use them in speaking. In 
fact, he would have trouble finding them 
in a dictionary. 

The errors Mrs. Schwinn finds in the 
popular American method of teaching 
“whole words” can be restated simply as 
this: the learner is being taught to read a 
phonemic writing system morphemically. 
As she points out, this is quite wasteful. 

A number of educators and psychologists 
are responsible for this error, but their 
theories were the result of quite reliable re- 
search. They have done excellent work on 
the reading habits of adults and have dis- 
covered, quite rightly, that the eye travels 
not from letter to letter but from word 
group to word group. Their assumption 
that reading should therefore be taught mor- 
phemically, or by whole words, was a false 
one, however. There is no necessary con- 
nection between the habits of the expert and 
the problems of the beginner or the prin- 
ciples of learning. 

It is difficult to say how much harm has 
been done by teaching American pupils how 
to read English as though it were Chinese. 
But kids are smart. Most of them catch on, 
eventually, that the beginning of pit sounds 
different from the beginning of bit; also, 
that pin, pen, pan, pun, pet, pat, put, peat, 
and pot all begin with the same sound and 
with the same letter as pit. Perhaps there’s 
a fair amount of regularity in English spell- 
ing after all. In any case, any method of 
teaching reading should take advantage of 
all the regularities in the writing system. 

I am certain that many parents and teach- 
ers will profit from reading Mrs. Schwinn’s 
excellent article. 


RICHARD L. LEED, ’54 
Ithaca, New York 


THE OBERLIN “Alstyhne 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Mrs. Schwinn has written an outstanding 
article in your May Alumni Magazine con- 
cerning the reading and spelling disability 
of our youth today. I salute her for her 
keen interest. 

I am amazed that this condition has ex- 
isted as long as it has. However, I do know 
this is a situation that one must have at 
one’s own doorstep to understand. The ele- 
mentary system has produced the error; the 
secondary system has penalized those who 
have suffered. 

The heartaches and waste that the sight 
reading method has produced can never be 
measured. I have come to regard it as a 
modern tragedy. Certainly experience 
should teach the educators something. It 
would seem that there is more than one 
form of blindness involved here. 


MRS. FREDERICK H. HEIss 
Rockford, Illinois 


TO THE EDITOR: 


“Revolution In Reading” by Audrey 
Schwinn gives me credit for pointing out 
“years ago” some “fallacies” in discussions 
of the teaching of reading. Improvements 
in the teaching of reading are surely over- 
due. These comments are offered with the 
hope that I too may help to shorten the lag 
between the systematic formulation of prin- 
ciples and their practical implementation. 

About thirty years ago I made photo- 
graphic records of eye movements during 
music reading. After this, becoming involved 
in serious discussions of word reading 
seemed to follow inevitably. At that time the 
results of eye movement studies were re- 
garded as precursors of a revolution that was 
“about to sweep the country.” 

This revolution, an old one now, was 
largely negative in character. Its promoters 
condemned the memorizing of separate let- 
ters and letter sounds by means of exercises 
that have no apparent relation to reading. 
They insisted that letters and sounds are not 
the significant units of meaningful state- 
ments. They deplored the lack of interest 
due to useless drills and inane material. 
Above all, they urged teachers to avoid pre- 
senting the problems of reading to a child 
before he is ready for them. Becoming ready 
could be hopefully left to maturation, an 
intrinsic process beyond the influence of a 
teacher. The positive emphasis of this old 
revolution was upon desire to learn and ade- 
quate social adjustment. To promote un- 
impeded self realization seemed to be the 
chief task of the teacher. 

Since the old revolution we have learned 
much about perceptual development. The 
promoters of a new revolution are now pre- 
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senting a positive program. They call for 
the use of those teaching techniques and 
methods that facilitate perceptual develop- 
ment. 


Every object that we identify, including 
words of course, is now regarded as an ab- 
straction. The process by which these ab- 
stractions are acquired is called learning. To 
achieve some of the most obscure abstrac- 
tions a man may devote all of his adult years 
to laboratory investigations. The “gene” of 
Biology is a good example. Acquiring the 
ability to read depends upon perceptual 
learning. 

Today it is not unreasonable to expect 
that a child who loves his teacher, who is 
well adjusted to his associates of the class- 
room and neighborhood, who loves his par- 
ents and is truly loved by them, who has 
normal seeing and hearing, and who really 
wants to learn may, nevertheless, have great 
difficulties with the visual identification of 
words. This expectation is greatest where 
teachers focus their attention upon self reali- 
zation and are not aware of the possibility 
of providing more than the most superficial 
guidance for perceptual learning. The nega- 
tive of any of the above conditions may in- 
terfere with a child’s learning of anything 
but surely we know children who have 
learned to read in spite of these interfer- 
ences. It’s a sad mistake to regard the high- 
ly desirable absence of hindrances as equiva- 
lent to the presence of those conditions 
which are necessary for the ready acquisition 
of the perceptual functions of reading. 

For the normal child, almost every word 
is an audible thing before it becomes a vis- 
ible object. To minimize the use of sounds 
because some teachers in the past have used 
them badly is foolish. There seems to be 
no objection to the use of sounds whenever 
or however they may facilitate the transition 
from audible to visible language. It is hard- 
ly reasonable to excuse teachers from respon- 
sibility for discovering how phonetic sounds 
may be used most skillfully in teaching the 
child to read. 

To try to limit the learning of reading 
strictly to a process of seeing and saying 
places a severe handicap on a child. Work 
with young children shows that exclusively 
visual objects are frightfully ambiguous for 
a long time and objects that can be appre- 
hended through several or all of the sense 
organs become recognized relatively early. 

Since learning to write is part of the 
school program there surely is no good rea- 
son why writing, which adds receptor input 
to the process and concentrates attention up- 
on every detail of the visible pattern, should 
not be used to facilitate the acquisition of 
a sight vocabulary. Apart from the clinical 
experience (I’ve had many years of such 
experience at Oberlin) and the results of 
research that favor this method, writing ap- 
pears to be a sensible link between the audi- 
tory and the visual recognition of a word. 

Improvements of the teaching of reading 
will occur. Many teachers have not adopted 
the indirect and pretentious role assigned to 
them by the old revolution. Acceptable S0- 
cial development and genuine motivating 
earnestness are extremely important goals 
and they are desirable prerequisites for the 
teaching of reading. However, teachers who 
love to teach, seek methods that enable them 
to provide specific guidance for the percep- 
tual development that enables the child to 
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read. We just can not disregard the fact 
that unguided or haphazardly directed per- 
ceptual development in the very complex 
and abstract field of reading produces an 
intolerable number of cases requiring reme- 
dial instruction. 

Reading is such a complex process that 
we are still very far from a clear understand- 
ing of all of its details. I have tried here 
only to suggest a few salient points that are 
essential aspects of the present revolution. 
The principles implied in these comments 
may be stated roughly as follows: 1. Per- 
cepts are abstractions that are learned. 
2. Perceptual development can be facilitated 
by establishing conditions that bring into 
play all of the child’s available and relevant 
resources. 

HOMER E. WEAVER, ’24 
St. Petersburgh, Florida 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am so impressed and thrilled with Mrs. 
Schwinn’s article “Revolution in Reading,’ 
and wish to congratulate her on her splendid 
efforts to spread, far and wide, this new 
method of teaching children to read... . 

I am going to give this fine article to Dr. 
Mary H. B. Wollner and to Dr. Elizabeth 
V. Richmond, directors of the Rockford Col- 
lege Reading Clinic. I feel sure they will 
be very much encouraged by it, and proud 
of Mrs. Schwinn, even though they may be 
familiar with Mrs. Spalding and The Writ- 
ing Road to Reading. We are extremely 
proud of what the Rockford Reading Clinic 
is doing to help our children. 


FRANCES HUBBARD RIDDIFORD, ’30 
Rockford, Illinois 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Congratulations on your Magazine’s out- 
standing article “Revolution in Reading,” 
[May] by Audrey Meacham Schwinn. You 
have done the children of America a great 
favor in publishing this article. 

I have been familiar with Unified Phonics 
for over a year and a half, but have had 
little success in presenting it to local edu- 
cators. It has not been “endorsed by the 
reading experts.” 

Having taught this method in a private 
school, I KNOW what it can do for chil- 
dren and would gladly do anything to make 
it possible for all children to have this train- 
ing. Now, I am delighted to find this article! 
Coming from your college, it will carry more 
weight than anything I have seen in print 
to date. 

Enclosed please find a check for five dol- 
lars. I most earnestly hope you can send 
me some copies of this issue. I will see that 
they get into the hands of some of the prom- 
inent school administrators in this area. I 
cannot thank you enough for your courage 
in printing this article. Blessings on all who 
had a part in its publication! This may 
be the thing that will turn the tide and 
compel schools to give this method a try. 
Personally, I know of no one who HAS 
TRIED it in the classroom who is not whole- 
heartedly in favor of it. 

Thank you again, for your wonderful 
service to our children! 

RUTHELMA HEMSTEAD 
Monrovia, California 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The reason for this sudden communica- 
tion is the article in the Alumni Magazine 
by Audrey Schwinn [Revolution in Reading, 
May.}] The inability of the average Ameri- 
can high school graduate to spell, or to or- 
ganize his thoughts into written form (even 
to write a single complete sentence!) has 
been a “soap box” topic of mine for a long 
time. The inadequate teaching approach 
now in use that Mrs. Schwinn describes, 
plus the present use of easy-to-grade testing 
devices and condensed or comic-book style 
“classics,” has left a serious hole in the aver- 
age child’s education. 

I hope the article reaches the right peo- 
ple, especially the teachers colleges. If, I 
had seen it sooner I would have tried to get 
someone from our local school system to 
Mrs. Spalding’s Oberlin workshop. . . . If 
there is any more information on Unified 
Phonics which would help sell it to the op- 
position, please put me on the mailing list. 


RUTH CORBET DENISON, M.A., ’32 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have just arrived home from school and 
have read your article in the May Alumni 
Magazine before removing my coat... . This 
Unified Phonics seems to promise to dispel 
the frustrations I have experienced for six 
years as a would-be remedial reading teacher 
in the junior high school. I want to enroll 
in the Oberlin course in June... . 

After twenty-five years of domesticity, I 
returned to teaching. The woeful reading 
situation I found among my pupils inspired 
me to take every course in reading that was 
offered by the several universities in this 
area. They all spent too much time teach- 
ing me how to test children to find their 
reading level, only to leave me with the 
vague directions that I should start instruc- 
tion on the reading level I found the child. 
All courses were in varying degrees of 
dreaminess, from the first, that blandly 
stated there was no definitely right method, 
to the one which felt that the right method 
was the one the teacher found successful. 

The kinesthetic method of writing and 
tracing with the fingers the new words that 
are needed by each child, approaches the 
method you describe, or rather, it enters it 
by leaping over the beginning steps, thus 
leaving the child with no tools with which 
to progress on his own. . . . Thank Mrs. 
Schwinn for her article, and the help it has 
given mé. :.. 

EMILY ENGLISH GOVE, °22 
Birmingham, Michigan 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Many alumni and friends of Oberlin Col- 
lege have been asking us, ‘““What about the 
article ‘Revolution in Reading’ which ap- 
peared in the May issue of the Alumni 
Magazine?” Our answer is that the essen- 
tials of the program described are not new 
but at least as old as Noah Webster’s famous 
“blue back speller’ of the 18th century; that 
as a method, teaching beginners to read by 
first learning the phonograms was long since 
discarded as less effective than other meth- 
ods; and that the “Unified Phonics” program 
is not supported by any acknowledged spe- 
cialist in beginning reading that we can dis- 
cover. 

Ever since the 


philologist, Rudolph 
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Flesch, published Why Johnny Can’t Read, 
we have had a rash of reading schemes, 
usually phonetic, some better and some not 
as good as his, that claim to hold the key 
to the solution of all reading problems. The 
authors of these claims are usually identi- 
fied by their sweeping condemnation of re- 
search and study by scholars in the field; 
evidence of limited experience with chil- 
dren; lack of knowledge of present day 
teaching practices; and evangelistic faith in 
their own, usually limited and rigid pro- 
grams. The book, The Writing Road to 
Reading, by Romalda Spalding, belongs in 
this group. 

We do not presume to know all the an- 
swers in the teaching of reading. Yet, it 
would be presumptuous and irresponsible 
on our part if we ignored the findings of 
painstaking research and relied chiefly or 
exclusively on personal observations and 
impressions: All specialists who work in 
this field agree that both reading instruc- 
tion and reading materials for children can 
be improved. To this end more research 
has been and is being done than in any 
other subject of the curriculum. Anyone 
attempting to write in this field finds an 
awesome number of studies which he must 
examine before he can expect his own work 
to be definitive. He cannot simply ignore 
or condemn research by specialists. 

Neither will any serious student in the 
field deny that phonics have an important 
place in a reading program. All the widely 
used reading texts emphasize phonics as one 
of the approaches to word recognition in 
reading. When the author of The Writing 
Road to Reading states on page 8, “... in- 
stead of the obvious faults being corrected, 
the whole phonics system was discarded and 
the sight method adopted,” she is mistaken. 
Not one of the widely used series of readers 
for children ever dropped phonics guides 
from their manuals for teachers or advocated 
a “sight method” alone. No college text- 
book on the teaching of reading omits the 
study of phonics and all include phonics as 
one, but only one, of the important word 
recognition techniques to be taught. 

The recently published Harvard-Carnegie 
Corporation report of a nationwide study 
of the teaching of reading titled The Torch 
Lighters states on page 145: 


“Since 1955 many new schemes have 
emerged on the national scene. .. . However, 
despite the furor created by ‘new’ methods 
or cries that we return to the ‘old’ methods, 
there is no doubt that no one method will 
do for all children, at all times and in all 
grades. While it is true that one child may 
learn rapidly and easily through a particular 
method or technique, this will not be true 
for all children. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that college instructors (of courses 
in teaching reading) continue to emphasize 
that no one method of word recognition, 
such as phonetic analysis, be used to the 
exclusion of other word attack techniques.” 

What is the program of The Writing 
Road to Reading? It is a rigid system of 
teaching phonics which according to the au- 
thor must precede any other instruction in 
reading and which, if followed, will produce 
good readers. The serious fault of the pro- 
gram, aside from the extravagant and un- 
supportable claims made for it, is that it 
ignores the true meaning of reading and 
many of the attendant tasks in producing 
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good readers. .. . Merely pronouncing words 
is not reading. 


Second, the procedures outlined in The 
Writing Road to Reading are exact and 
rigid, permitting, as the author states on 
page 39, “neither additions or deletions.” 
In other words, the fast learner may not 
skip, the slow learner needs no extra help? 
The resourceful teacher may not use her own 
ingenuity even if the situation seems to call 
for it? To those who speak of this program 
as another “tool” for learning to read we 
would say that it is a set of restrictive pro- 
cedures for teaching one of the many tools 
a child uses in learning to read... . 


In a modern program in reading children 
are taught to identify words through several 
means, e.g., context or meaning clues, 
through recall of a word of similar configur- 
ation, by recognized parts of the word or 
structural clues, by sounding them out, by 
being told the word when they first see it, 
as well as by various combinations of these 
means. Few children or adults when read- 
ing ideas they understand find it necessary 
to sound all the phonograms in a new word 
(unless they are compelled to by a Spalding 
advocate). Usually the reader, after focus- 
ing on a beginning sound can recognize the 
word from contextual meaning or from simi- 
larity to a word already known. The good 
teacher encourages this versatile attack. The 
child who is taught to use but one approach 
is apt to be handicapped... . 


Studies show that reading speed and com- 
prehension depend on some forty complex 
physiological and psychological skills which 
are combined in far different ways even by 
readers of the same ability. It is essential 
that a child who is having difficulties have 
his problem carefully diagnosed... . 


We are impatient with persons who criti- 
cize our schools indiscriminately as seems 
popular. The author of The Writing Road 
to Reading says on page 17, of a girl who 
was failing in reading: “In this ignorance 
she was typical of the majority of our chil- 
dren in school, both public and private.” 
This is a criticism which is not supported 
by evidence. Quite the contrary seems to 
be true. Dr. Arthur I. Gates, on his study 
of reading attainment in elementary schools 
between 1937 and 1957, reports that chil- 
dren of equivalent age and intelligence have 
improved significantly in reading achieve- 
ment in that time. ... Within recent years 
we know that the sales of children’s books 
have skyrocketed and librarians report con- 
tinued improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of reading done by children. 
Somehow, many children have been learning 
to read very well. 


It is a disservice to parents and to inexpe- 
rienced teachers to pretend that learning to 
read is a simple process and that any one 
method can be a cure-all. The teaching of 
reading has never been without problems in 
any country or in any language. It would 
be pleasant if we could simply point to one 
book or to a short course of lessons and say 
that in that way our problems will be solved. 
Only a novice could hope for that. Special- 
ists will continue to work at the task until 


they have done the best they can for every 
child. 


MARIE RANKIN 
ANDREAS KAZAMIAS 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Greetings from Istanbul 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Here is that old woman from Istanbul 
again. She wants to thank you very much. 

On my table are four Alumni Magazines, 
the Gift Report issue from the Develop- 
ment Office, and a Graduate School of The- 
ology Bulletin. I feel that I have to give 
some expression to my delight and joy after 
I have received such wonderfully rich litera- 
ture from you. 

Where shall I begin? Naturally, with 
the biggest event, the Inauguration. What 
wonderful things your eyes have beheld! 
The pomp and pageantry of the Inaugura- 
tion. It sounds like a coronation. Not that 
I have seen one! Clever, smart, praising 
speeches, elite social gatherings, that mile 
long procession, such sweet pictures of the 
people. How can I do justice to all these 
with my poor pen? I say, “Long live Ober- 
ics 

That poetic name “Under the Elms” adds 
so much pleasure to the readers. The Gift 
Report was quietly eloquent. At the same 
time big gifts did not cast a shadow on the 
small gifts. 

One thing I did not understand very well. 
“What is a Christian College? What bet- 
ter name can one give to Finney’s and King’s 
Oberlin? At my Quiet Hour, every morn- 
ing, I read the Directory and the Calendar 
of Prayer of the American Board mission- 
aries. Whenever I come across the name of 
an Oberlinian, I underline it. I have marked 
12 to 13 of them. 

While Oberlin is growing materially and 
in fame, I hope she won't forget the thing 
that made her great. ... 


MIRIAM HAGOPYAN, ’25 
Istanbul, Turkey 


Our Slips Are Showing 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I wonder if you have “done it again.” 
When I was in Dr. Walter M. Horton’s 
classes he was ‘Professor of Systematic The- 
ology.” But thanks for making theology 
logical and logic theological. 

And certainly Dr. John H. Warner’s son, 
William, must writhe in anguish with other 
loyal alumni of our beloved prep school to 
see Mount Hermon spelled with an a. 

Ever since student days I have labored 
under the pleasing illusion of belonging to 
that rather unique fraternity which may be 
dubbed “the Oberlin perfectionists.” When 
I gazed upon the photo of the beautiful 
Florentine Palazzo Vecchio which was lo- 
cated in Bologna in the March issue, how- 
ever, I began to doubt my sanity. After 
all, it has been 36 years since I visited Italy, 
and the world has changed — especially 
Oberlin, I am told. 

I hope you will charge these minor criti- 
cisms up to my fuddy-duddy perfectionism 
and permit me to say sincerely that you are 
actually producing an outstanding publica- 
tion. The article on “Revolution in Read- 
ing’ deserves a very wide circulation be- 
cause it focuses attention on a problem 
which American educators have been skirt- 
ing around for over a generation. 

PAUL L. CARPENTER, ’26 
Newton, Kansas 


Since our box is overflowing, many 
letters have to wait until November—Ed. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG | 


ACADEMY 


Last March Mrs. Howard Gill (Annie Hil- 
liard) celebrated her 100th birthday and, accord- 
ing to the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, she ‘was 
the life of the party . . . even though she was 
hospitalized.”” Her recipe for life up to 100 — 
“Keep busy and trust in God, letting Him take 
care of things according to His divine wisdom.’’ 


Homan F. Hallock purchased a home in Port- 
land, Maine, in April, at 131 Beacon St. He 
sold the Oswego, N. Y., Diamond Match Plant 
two years earlier. He and his wife are enjoying 
extensive travel these days. 


1893 


Mrs. Marcus I. Hoffman (Anna E. Teeters) 
writes, ““I have given up my private school in 
Huntington Park, Calif., and am living with 
my daughter in Laguna Beach, Calif.’”’ Her ad- 
dress there-is 711 ‘Cliff Dr. 


1895 


A portrait of the late David P. Simpson, prin- 
cipal of West High School in Cleveland for 25 
years, was presented to the school at ceremonies 
on May 19. Funds to buy it from the widow of 
the artist, S. G. Barrick, were contributed by 
former West High students and friends of 
Simpson. 


1897 


Mrs. Abram S. Burt (Emma Hutchins) fell 
and broke her right hip early in March. Three 
weeks later her daughter-in-law wrote us that 
Mrs. Burt was “doing as well as can be ex- 
pected.”” This was in Alton, Ill. Word late in 
June was that Mrs. Burt was improving slowly. 
She celebrated her 87th birthday on May 26. 
Her address is 2006 Washington Ave., Alton. 


1898 


We learned in the spring that Franklin War- 
ner was in Room 37 at the Casa Descanso con- 
valescent home in Santa Barbara, Calif., at 1020 
Cliff Drive. 


1901 


A feature story on Mrs. Paul Stewart (Ber- 
tha Darst) was carried in the Pensacola, Fla., 
News-Journal on April 30. Bertha Stewart has 
been music critic there for 31 years. The fea- 
ture said, ‘‘She is not only Pensacola’s foremost 
critic, she has been doing it longer than anyone, 
and has reviewed many of the famous artists 
appearing in Pensacola.’’ Many of her reviews 
have been reprinted in leading music journals. 
She is a member of the National Music Critic’s 
Association. Mrs. Stewart believes that the 
small town critic’s job must be constructive so 
that he is able to build up an appetite for music 
appreciation among the public. 


1904 


Arthur W. Nye reports that he is now ‘‘com- 
pletely retired on account of eye defects.’’ After 
42 years with the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, he retired but then served at Los 
Angeles College of Optometry for 11 more 
years, teaching advanced optics. He is living 
in Los Angeles at 432 S. Serrano Ave. 


Ruth Mosher Place, calling herself ‘‘a stay-at- 
home nowadays” lives in Ann Arbor, Mich., be- 
cause a college community is an ideal spot in 
which to spend “the latter years.’”? She was gar- 
den editor of the Detroit News for 20 years, and 
gardening and horticulture continue to be both 
her profession and her avocation. She taught 
horticulture in the extension department of’ the 
university for some time. Her grandson is a 
junior at Dartmouth College. 

In the spring, Mrs. John A. Sherley (Anstice 
Newton) wrote that she was taking an apart- 
ment in the district where she formerly lived for 
many years. Her address is 149 Sumner Ave., 
Apt. 4, Springfield, Mass. 


1905 


At its annual meeting in Philadelphia early in 
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ELLA C. PARMENTER, ’15 


emeritus professor of English, is the author 
of In Other Days, a book of reminiscences 
of her girlhood near the turn of the century. 
In her foreword to the volume Caroline 
Kimball Fenn, ’28, writes: “My own expe- 
rience of these stories is of utter content- 


ment ... it seems to me impossible that 
anyone can read them without being led 
straight back to early pains and pleasures 
half buried in memory.” The testimony of 
others who have read Mrs. Lampson’s book 
is one of total agreement: “I laughed out 
loud — really shouted once or twice — and 
there were tears, too — why shouldn’t there 
be?” The book begins with a story about 
her ancestors, the three black Murdochs, as 
told to her by her grandfather in her child- 
hood. This wonderful tale is followed by 
a series of remembered events, related with 
a sharpness of detail that make them come 
vividly alive. Copies of this limited edi- 
tion may be ordered from the publisher, the 
Press of the Times, Oberlin, or from the 
Co-op (Comings) Book Store, postpaid, 
at $2.00. 


March the Music Teachers National Association 
presented to Karl W. Gehrkens, its former presi- 
dent and long-time editor, a citation recognizing 
his distinguished services to the music teaching 
profession. It was the first time in its history 
that the organization had made such an award. 


1906 


Harry H. Ross has retired and is now living 
in Fremont, Ohio, at 1403% Port Clinton Road. 
This follows a life of varied and exciting ac- 
tivity as reporter on the Fremont Messenger and 
Toledo Blade; teacher at the University of To- 
ledo and of private classes in English, history, 
creative writing, and public speaking; author of 
Enchanting Isles of Erie; publicist for the Red 
Cross, War Bond Drives, and Belgian Relief 
Fund during World War I; traveler; conductor 
of educational tours from Lakeside, Ohio, to the 
islands of Lake Erie; author of the Game of 
Pronunciation, stressing the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the 105 most commonly mispronounced 
words; and traveling secretary for a Toledo 
banker, involving traveling in many parts of 
this country and Europe. 

Radoslav Tsanoff, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy at Rice University and M. D. Anderson 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Houston, was the speaker at the award cere- 
mony at the Greater Houston Science Fair in 


March. Last December he was the main 
speaker at a Community Council membership 
luncheon in Houston, making a stirring plea for 
sane handling of the problems of the aged. 


Mrs. Louis C. Wright (Flora Greenless) 
wrote in the spring, “‘Because of a heart diffi- 
culty from which I am recovering, I have given 
up my apartment in Cleveland and am making 
my home with my son Donald and his family in 
Syracuse, N. Y. He is the minister at Uni- 
versity Methodist Church here.’”’ Her address 
is 901 Comstock Ave., Syracuse 10. 


1907 


In connection with the program of dedication 
of the new Alumni Memorial Building, Berea 
College, Ky., (Edwin) Michael Hoffman’s com- 
position, Prairie Boy, was given its world pre. 
miere by the Berea Civic Orchestra. Hoffman 
taught at Berea College, 1925-44. Now retired, 
he lives in Black Mountain, N. C. 


The following from a postcard received late in 
March: ‘“‘Neil W. McGill recently moved to a 
new home at 1015 W. Houston Ave., Fullerton, 
Calif., but spends the summer months in Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Reports that he is fine, but not 
as alert as his grandfather who at 77 could blow 
out a kerosene lamp and be undressed before 
the room got dark.” 


1909 

Mrs. D. Windzor Jones (Mary Ketner), liv- 
ing in Tucson, Ariz., to be near her daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Beth Jones Tucker, ’39, is at 2527 
E. Lee St. 


1910 


Leland J. Boardman retired from the Naval 
Research Laboratory in Washington, D. C., in 
February and moved to 421 Fair Oak St., Little 
Valley, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester S. Bucher have pur- 
chased a motel at 2101 N. Ocean Blvd., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. He reports it has 5 hotel 
rooms, 4 efficiency apartments, 14 one-bedroom 
apartments, and one two-bedroom apartment. 
Some guests stay the year around, others for 
several months. Grounds cover an acre and 
provide a golf putting green, a club house, a 
swimming pool, and a beach on the ocean. 


Cora A. Pickett lives at 4830 Kennett Pike, 
Wilmington 7, Del. 


1911 


Roger Isackes, 19, and his brother Howard, 
716, grandsons of Myrven and Helen French 
Isackes, were killed on July 29 when the motor 
scooter they were riding was struck from behind 
by a car. Myrven and Helen live in Gaylord, 
Mich. The address, P. O. Box 44. The boys 
were residents of Oberlin where their father, 
Charles ‘‘Chuck’’ Isackes, ’38, is director of de- 
velopment for the college. 


Jay B. Nash, executive director of the New 
York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, was a guest speaker 
at the Newburgh, N. Y., Community Service 
Conference in May. He spoke on “Health, 
Happiness, and Busyness.”’ 


Helen Todd, M.D., has retired as college 
physician. She is living in the Bradley Home, 
an outstanding Home giving life care. She 
hopes ‘‘to have time for more outside activities, 
with no more marketing, cooking, or dish wash- 
ing.” 


1912 


Anna Belle Tracy, professor emeritus of psy- 
chiatric social work, Western Reserve University, 
and social worker retired, is living at 14603 Mil- 
verton Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio. 


Mrs. Walter C. Long (Gladys Huffman) is 


now living with her daughter and son-in-law in 
the “new country home which they built on 


their 305-acre farm.’’ She has been retired 
from teaching for over ten years because of a 
series of strokes. She would enjoy hearing 


from Oberlin friends. Her address is: J. & L. 
Farms, Route 1, Big Prairie, Ohio. 


1914 


Agnes Barland McDaniel had a 47-day trip 
in South America early this year and reported 
it “very exciting, especially the time we spent 
at the Inca ruins, at the beautiful Chilean Lakes, 
and at Brasilia, a miracle city hewn right out 
of the jungle.” 

Grace Chalmers Thomson sustained a fractured 
spine eight years ago when a truck driver ran 
a red light. Last summer she played a few 
services —- then had to resume treatments. She 
is partially disabled. Her address is 155 So. 
Oak Knoll Ave., Apt. 1, Pasadena, Calif. 


Last year (perhaps still) Mrs. Ralph W. 
Wheaton (Helen Miller) was teaching in the 
Erie County public schools in Ohio and reported 
her work is fascinating. 


1915 


Mrs. Edwin Eells (Eleanor Patrick) was 
named president of the Illinois Heart Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in the spring. Her 
presidency, says a mewspaper in the area, 
“crowns 18 years of devotion to Heart as a 
voluntary health movement. She is the first 
woman ever to head an affiliate of the American 
Heart Association.’”? The National Association 
of Social Workers awarded her its Meritorious 
Service Medal as “one of Illinois’ most dis- 
tinguished and dedicated social workers of all 
time.’? Eleanor has retired as director of Her- 
rick House which, during her twenty years as 
director, grew from a five-month summer _ fa- 
cility housing 15 child patients to a year-around 
convalescent home accommodating 45 children, 
under the medical surveillance of some of the 
nation’s leading cardiologists.” 


Philip P. Gott has left August Burghard, Inc. 
and is a public relations consultant, ‘“‘carrying on 
from the house.’”? Last spring he spoke at a 
local chapter meeting of AAUN on international 
trade agreements, and he has also been doing a 
job for the Florida Development Commission. 


Diplomacy and World Security is the title of 
a pamphlet by Herbert C. Mayer, president of 
American Viewpoint, Inc., New York City. It 
is an analysis of the problem of world security 
in the light of current conditions and an examina- 
tion of the place of diplomacy in protecting the 
free world. He holds that ‘Our front line in 
this conflict is in the embassies and ministries 
where the Free World representatives meet the 
Communist and neutral nations on a day-to-day 
basis and in which they are alert to find the 
possibility of discussion and agreement.” 


Elizabeth Ann Muse, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Howard Muse of Ben Avon Heights, 
Pennsylvania, was planning an autumn wedding, 
we learned from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
May 8, 1961. She was graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

The Wright Whitlock Memorial Organ was 
dedicated on February 26 at the Beverly Hills 
Community Presbyterian Church in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Wright Whitlock had been or- 
ganist and director of the Chancel Choir there 
for 25 years. Mr. Whitlock died in 1957. His 
wife, Edith Ormsby Whitlock, sent us the dedi- 
cation program. 


1916 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur N. Brown, t, have re- 
tired to Whitewater, Wis., after serving churches 
for 50 years. Their address is 354 S. Prince St. 


The March 1961 issue of American Literature 
contained an article by Lyman V. Cady, t, on 
“Thoreau’s Quotations from the Confucian 
Books in Walden.” The study arose out of 
Cady’s recent participation in the Liberal Studies 
program for freshmen at the College of Wooster. 
Lyman Cady is serving on a part-time basis as 
minister of visitation for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Wooster, Ohio. 

E. Kathryn Morrison is a retired home eco- 
nomics teacher in Long Beach, Calif. 

Grace Schauffler was elected president of the 
Ohio Poetry Society at its 10th annual verse- 
writers’ conference held in Oberlin in May. 

Paul D. Williams represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration on April 14, of Louis 
William Norris as ninth president of Albion 
College, Albion, Mich. Williams retired in 1960 
from Arthur Anderson Co. 
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19t7 


Mrs. Bernard Adams (Bessie Hunter) wrote 
in May, ‘‘Just sold our home in the country 
and moved back to town. Too much land to 
care for. Keep busy with church, club, ‘sitting,’ 
ete. Will surely miss Warner Hall, but like to 
see progress.”’ Her address is 360 Oakwood 
Ave., East Aurora, N. Y. 


The Twenty Billion Dollar Challenge, by 
Kenneth Beam, t, and Kenyon Scudder, 713, 
was published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons on 
June 15. Dealing with the problem of delin- 
quency and crime, now costing the taxpayers 
more than twenty billion dollars a year, the 
book’s purpose is to arouse citizens to their re- 
sponsibilities in the prevention of delinquency 
in their own communities. 


Marion Heusner Crossen spent last winter in 
New Zealand and Australia. She wrote us in 
the spring, ‘‘New Zealand’s dark-skinned Maoris 
have never been treated as second-class citizens, 
never a servant class, they are well educated. 
Workers respect their jobs. A fine-looking white 
woman might be a night porter, and be proud of 
it. The fiords and mountains of South Island 
are breath-takingly beautiful.’”’ In Australia, 
Marion was the guest of Sir Frederick and Lady 
Stewart. 

Allen H. Gates, t, retired from the ministry 
on May 1. More than 200 friends attended a 
farewell reception for Mr. and Mrs. Gates and 
presented them a plaque and a purse. They 
moved to Hatfield, Mass., where they had pur- 
chased a home. 


Hazel Brown Urgelles, after 37 years of com- 
mercial art in Chicago and eight years of semi- 
retirement — doing a few portraits on the side 
— has moved to Fort Worth, Texas, where her 
son is a B58 supervisor at Convair. She plans 
to continue her art work, concentrating on por- 
traits. 


1918 


C. Carrington Marvin has retired from the in- 
surance business and is living at 719 1/8 W. 77th 
St., Los Angeles 44, 


LBA Re, 


Mrs. Russell Bostian (Mary Ruth Avery) is 
a case worker with the Travelers Aid Society in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Harmen B. Flinkers is an assistant secretary 
with the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Mrs. Raymond J. McCrory (Mabel Ellen 
Packard) has reported removal to a new address 
at 2053 North 85th St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 


Mrs. Hiram Salisbury (Mary Johnston) re. 
ports that she and her husband, a retired archi- 
tect, have “bought an apartment in this quite 
fabulous building (for retired persons).”’ It is 
Rogue Valley Manor, Medford, Ore. She con- 
tinues, ‘“‘We are enamoured of this beautiful 
area. Our only son is still in Houston, in the 
employ of the Gulf Oil Corp. One five-year- 
old grandson.’’ 


Mrs. H. Clay Warth (Margaret McCarthy) 
wrote in April: “I am serving my sixth year 
here, with 160 girls. During summer term I 
have members of the National Science Founda- 
tion Institute — men, women, and children! I 
keep my interest in clubs, church, AAUW, music 
(as a listener).’’ She is house-mother at Mar- 
shall University, Huntington, W. Va. 


1920 


Elizabeth L. Mack has written, “After years 
of traveling about the country working for pub- 
lishers I returned about eight years ago to my 
profession of Registered Nurse. Now do private 
duty in Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospital. 
Some satisfactions, some frustrations in the 
life —- not unlike that of most others.” 


Edna M. Snow retired from teaching in June 
1960 and ‘‘moved to the land of sunshine and 
flowers!”’ She is trying out the climate in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., and thinks “‘it has every- 
thing -— mountains, ocean, colorful gardens, 
palm trees, and a delightful climate.’”’ Her ad- 
dress is 1114 Garden St., Apt. 15, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


1921 


On March 10 Robert T. Lansdale, professor 
of social welfare, Florida State University at 


Tallahassee, was chairman of the meeting at the 
50th Annual Forum of the Florida Conference 
on Social Welfare. The topic was, “1961 Legis- 
lative Proposals Affecting the Aged.” A week 
later he was moderator of a symposium on ‘‘Com- 
munity Program Needs Indicated by the White 
House Conference on Aging,’ in connection 
with the tenth annual Southern Conference on 
Gerontology. A third conference in which he 
participated in March was the 44th annual forum 
of the Florida Conference of Public Welfare. 


be22 


Henry E. Bent represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of Randall B. Cutlip as presi- 
dent of William Woods College, Fulton, Mo., 
on April 15. Bent is dean of the Graduate 
School at the University of Missouri. 


Mrs. Vincent S. Hart (Ruth Raine) was fea- 
tured some months ago in Arizona Days & Ways, 
Sunday Magazine of the Phoenix Republic. The 
piece is mostly about Ruth’s preference for old- 
fashioned home-made ice cream, and pictures her 
turning the crank of a freezer. There are also 
three of her favorite ice cream recipes and one 
for Persian cookies to go with the ice cream. 
Ruth and her husband live in Phoenix where 
he is connected with the Valley National Bank. 


Ralph: Reed became athletic director at Har- 
bor High School, Newport Harbor, Calif., when 
the school was opened in 1930. An article about 
him in the Costa Mesa, Calif., Globe-Herald 
last spring pointed out that ‘“‘some 3,000 Harbor 
High School boys would have been the losers’’ 
if he had not been there. And that the school 
“might not have won the All Sports Champion- 
ship in the Sunset League the past four years, 
or a championship in one or more sports almost 
every year for the past 31, or the more than 
50 track trophies on display at the school.’’ His 
program, according to the paper, “‘always has 
been based on the philosophy of exposing all 
boys to lots of activities rather than perfecting 
the performance of a few.’’ He’d “rather make 
them all a little better than a few real good.” 


1923 


Sylvia Liggett Gunn is organist at the Lake- 
side Presbyterian Church, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
She says she is “still teaching piano and organ 
privately and doing accompanying.” 

Vincent S. Hart, who heads the investment 
research division of the investment department 
of Valley National Bank in Phoenix, Ariz., was 
the subject of a feature article in the bank’s 
magazine, Round-Up, in the January 1961 issue. 
The piece is called ‘‘The Hart of Our Bank.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Webster (Mabel Ruth 
Whaley, ’24) left Claremont, Calif., in July to 
go to Istanbul, Turkey, to teach at the American 
Academy for Girls, under the auspices of the 
American Board. They went to Turkey 30 
years ago to teach at International College, Is- 
mir, but the school closed in 1934. Their address 
is Amerikan Kiz Lisesi, Uskudar, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 


1924 


Ruth R. Gibson had an exhibit of enamel 
paintings in the Fort Wayne Art School show 
of work by faculty. Ruth has received national 
recognition for her enamel paintings. 


Frank B. Hines has left school work and is 
now a salesman for E. G. Wilkinson, Inc., 
Realtor, Heights-Rockefeller Bldg., 2495 Lee 
Blvd. at Mayfield Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 
Formerly Hines taught at Park School, then at 
University School, and for 20 years at Hawken 
School in Cleveland. 


Irvin E. Houck, a trustee, represented Ober- 
lin College at the inauguration of George Wells 
Beadle as Chancellor of the University of Chica- 
go on May 4, 1961. 


Alice W. Jackson reported in April that she 
was completing a year as president of the League 
of Women Voters of Santa Barbara and was 
serving a three-year term on the Open Space 
Committee of Santa Barbara County, Calif. 


Timothy T. Mar was the subject of an article 
and interview in the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle 
last spring while he was a special lecturer on 
world politics at Paine College there. Since 
1952 he has traveled throughout the world as a 
free lance lecturer and consultant on Far Eastern 
affairs. 


Eugene H. Phelps teaches U.S. History at 
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the Greenville, Ohio, High School. He says 
they are in the process of building a new build- 
ing to house their surplus student population. 

Sayward F. Rowell directed the Operetta 
Club of Montclair, N. J., in 28 productions in the 
last 14 years, but retired last spring as its direc- 
tor. 

Mrs. Alford B. Tunis (Mildred Crockett) sent 
a postcard report on “The Tunis family in 
1960: three commencements in June, Mildred, 
MSLS from University of the State of New 
York College of Education at Albany; Mary- 
Jane, B.S. from University of Rochester; Betsy 
graduation from Albany High School. Hus- 
band and I retired from N.Y. State Service, 
moved to old home in New London, N. H. Mary- 
Jane doing graduate work at University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley; Betsy a freshman at Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine. Mildred on library 
staff at Colby Junior College, New London.” 
We assume the two students have each moved 
along a year by this time, since Mildred’s post- 
card was written last April. 


Mrs. Sarah Gibson Hughes and Karl Wolf 
were married on Jan. 6 in Washington, D. C. 


1925 


Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the Harvard Law 
School and a trustee of Oberlin College, was 
appointed in April to the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 


Oscar E. Hubbard represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Dean Wallace Col- 
vard as twelth president of Mississippi State 
University, State College, Miss., on April 15. 
Hubbard teaches psychiatry at the University of 
Mississippi Medical School. 

Rob Roy Peery, who wrote the Oberlin Pep 
Song, was among more than 1,000 symphonic 
and standard composers honored last spring by 
the American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers of New York. An Easter an- 
them, composed by him and dedicated to the 
Wittenberg College Choir, received its first per- 
formance by the choir in March. Peery has 
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Erwin N. Griswold, °25, Dean of the Harva 
Alumni Medal for distinguished service to 


composed more than 600 published works. Since 
1950 he has been associate editor of the Lorenz 
Pub. Co., of Dayton, Ohio. He was for many 
years publication manager of the Theodore Pres- 
ser company of Philadelphia and was also music 
editor of Etude magazine. 

John V. Vaughen of the Stetson University 
department of chemistry was selected by the 
American Friends of the Middle East Inc. to 
visit several universities in the United Arab 
Republic in the interest of science education, 
during the academic year 1961-62. In 1954-55 
he had a similar mission at the University of 
Peshawar, Pakistan, under the Fulbright pro- 
gram. During the Easter recess this year he 
gave a paper at the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. His plans included lecturing 
for several weeks this past summer at a science 
institute for teachers, near Abbottabad, Pakis- 
tan. He expects to spend most of his time this 
year in Damascus, but also on his schedule are 
the universites of Aleppo in Syria, and Cairo 
and Alexandria in Egypt. 


1926 


A television columnist in the Portland Ore- 
gonian reported, ‘One of TV’s most interesting 
programs is channel 10’s view of Dr. Herbert 
Childs’ talks on Thoreau’s Walden.”’ From an- 
other issue of the same newspaper we learned 
that ‘Professor Herbert Childs of Oregon State 
College will continue his Survey of American 
Literature . . . with emphasis on Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, and Melville.”’ This is one 
of four courses for college credit included in the 
winter term (1960-61) curriculum of the general 
extension division’s College of the Air, over 
KOAC-TYV, the state’s educational television sta- 
tion.”” 


1927 


Mrs. John S. Lockwood (Gertrude Maerkle) 
said last spring, ‘““We have just moved north up 
the coast by 25 miles to get out of a rapidly- 
growing city area. We are only ten minutes 


td Law School, received the 1961 
Oberlin College. 
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Alumni Luncheon last June, where the award was made, were his epi age ele 
Harriet Ford, and his mother, Mrs. James H. Griswold (Hope Erwin, : 
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from a good airport, too, which makes our fly- 
ing here and there a littler simpler. Have room 
around us, and a nice ocean view. Oberlin 
friends are welcome.’”’ The address is P.O. 
Box 275, Carlsbad, Calif. 


“The Cult of the Temporary: Who Reads the 
Classics?”’ is the title of an article in The Satur- 
day Review of March 18. The author was Har- 
vey Curtis Webster, author and literary critic 
who teaches English at the University of Louis- 
ville. Curtis represented Oberlin College on 
Apr. 26 at the inauguration of Harold Philip 
Hamilton as president of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College, Owensburg, Ky. 

Albert H. Williams, husband of Marguerite 
Olmstead, died on May 5, 1961. 


1928 


Angus E. Cameron, assistant director of the 
analytical chemistry division of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, is in charge of the mass 
spectrometry laboratory there. Last March he 
addressed the Kentucky Lake Section of the 
American Chemical Society in Paducah, Ky., 
discussing ‘‘Geological Age Determination.”? In 
1954-55 he was in Mainz, Germany, on a Ful- 
bright Rlesearch fellowship, working at the 
Max-Planck Institute of Chemistry. 


Mrs. Douglas A. Denton (Lois McCaw) was 
featured as ‘‘Teacher of the Week”’ in the Avon 
Lake Press, Ohio. She has taught in Avon Lake 
for the last four years. According to the news- 
paper clippings we had in the spring, she was 
also attending Western Reserve University, 
studying toward a master’s degree in elementary 
education. In addition to her teaching she has 
served on the county arithmetic textbook and 
curriculum committees. 


Frederick Booth Dutton head of the Science 
and Mathematics Teaching Center at Michigan 
State University, lectured an Mansfield State 
College in Pennsylvania in April, giving a dem- 
onstration lecture for area science teachers and 
others interested. The lecture was sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation and the 
American Chemical Society. 


Everett Hawkins, chairman of the economics 
and sociology department, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, was named Mary Lyon Professor at the 
April honors convocation. He is the seventh to 
receive this honor, for distinction in teaching, 
research, and service to the community. 


Last spring Mrs. Andrew Houghton (Mildred 
Bradshaw) returned to this country from a five- 
year period of overseas teaching in France and 
Germany, with extensive travel to 45 different 
countries. She has resumed teaching in Granby, 
Conn., ‘“‘along with assuming a new role as 
grandmother to a_ beautiful two-months old 
boy.” That was in April. 


Minnie L. Lynn received an honor award in 
March from the Eastern District Association of 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. It was in recogni. 
tion of distinguished service in this field. She 
was one of only four so honored this year. Jay 
B. Nash, ’11, received the Honor Award in 
1959. 


Charles A. Mosher, congressman from Ohio’s 
13th district, with 25 colleagues, made a tour of 
a Strategic Air Command base near Omaha, 
Neb., late in April. His guide was Lt. Col. 
Jarvas A. Strong, 40. He was also at Cape 
Canaveral on May 2, hoping to see America’s 
first attempt to put a man into space. But 
missed the successful attempt the next day. He 
had an opportunity to talk with several of the 
astronauts, however, and reported them, in the 
Oberlin News Tribune, to be “fa mighty im- 
pressive group of men, differing in their indi- 
vidual personalities but alike in their confidence 
and unruffled poise. They are quiet, modest 
types, but very willingly answered our ques- 
tions and are obviously superbly trained, both 
technically and physically.’ 

Richard E. Steffey has retired and is living at 
2601 Hilton Dr., Apt. 2, Dayton 9, Ohio. He 
had been in the standards department of Aero- 
dynamics there. 


1929 


Alfred Hubbard, professor of physical educa 
tion at the University of Illinois, was elected to 
membership in the American Academy of Phy 
sical Education at the annual meeting of the 
organization last spring. Active membership is 
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Mrs. Robert S. Fletcher, and her son Daniel, 52, examine a Special Memorial Citation of the Alumni As- 
sociation honoring her husband, the former chairman of the department of history, who died of a heart attack 
on December 14, 1959. Looking on, left to right aré Mrs. Daniel Fletcher (Virginia DeVyver, ’53,) and 
her young daughter, The Reverend Mr. Herbert E. Van Meter, '37, president of the Alumni Association, and 
Mrs. Robert Wheeler (Grace Strickland, ’23) chairman of the Alumni Award Committee. 


limited to 100 recognized leaders in the field, 
elected by vote of members. Hubbard is su- 
pervisor of Illinois University’s Sports Psy- 
chology Laboratory. 

Mrs. A. S. Keeves (Eula J. Graves) reported 
in the spring that she was finishing her 11th 
year at Firland Tubercular Sanatorium. She is 
a special education teacher for the Shoreline 
Public Schools, working especially with the il- 
literate and foreign-speaking patients. 


Walter H. Knapp is a designer-artist with Ex- 
hibit Builders in De Land, Fla. He designs and 
directs display and exhibit materials and museum 
attractions, and trains aids. When he wrote in 
the spring his son Dick was a freshman at Stet- 
son University and daughter Elizabeth in junior 
high. Kay, his wife, is a legal secretary. 

Jean Anne Lytle, daughter of Alice Elson 
Lytle, was graduated in June from Mount 
Saint Mary-on-the-Hudson. 


1930 

“Back in Mamaroneck after a pleasant year in 
the lovely old Spanish colonial town of San 
Miguel de Allende, Mexico. Completed a play. 
Now writing for films and television again. Mar- 
ried, with two sons in high school.’? So wrote 
Carl Allensworth late in April. 


Emily C. Brown, research assistant to the 
president of the University of Arizona, is now in 
Lucknow on the teaching staff of Literacy House. 
This is an educational institution mainly for 
graduate students, preparing them to help make 
India’s masses literate. 

Robert “Bob”? Cromie was a consultant in the 
field of journalism and professional writing at 
the Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.) career con- 
ference last spring. 

On April 27 Mr. and Mrs. James Faunce 
(Helen Cooper) flew to Glasgow for a month 
in Europe. 

Harvey C. Hoffsis, formerly commercial re. 
sults supervisor for the New York Telephone 
Co.’s ‘upstate headquarters in Albany, was 
named Utica district manager in May, super- 
vising the men and women who operate the 
company’s business offices in Utica, Herkimer, 
Oneida, Oneonta, and Rome. 

In April the Oglebay Norton Co. appointed 
Paul W. Hook to be director of corporate plan- 
ning. He had been director and executive vice 
president and treasurer of Wellman Bronze and 
Aluminum. 


40 


Towa Wesleyan College has promoted Dr. 
Emma McCloy Layman from associate to full 
professor. 

John B. Owen has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and director by the board of directors of 
Potts-Farrington Co. of Philadelphia, warehouse 
distributors of steel, aluminum, and _ stainless 
steel. 

Lawrence E. Skinner, M.D., wrote in April, 
“We have just returned from six months in 
Europe traveling with our two girls (still at 
school in Lausanne) and two boys, one of whom 
is our ward. He will enter Oberlin in the fall, 
1961. Other son is in college in Washington. I 
practice medicine in a group of four doctors. 
and was instrumental in getting a new 100-bed 
hospital built in our community (Tacoma, 


Wash.).” 


On Sept. 1, Hilton A. Smith, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Tennessee since 
1941, became dean of the UT Graduate School 
and coordinator of research, a recently-created 
position. He will assist faculty members in 
obtaining appropriate sponsors for their research 
and will aid the administration in the develop- 
ment of research policies and programs. Smith 
was instrumental in developing UT’s first:-Ph.D. 
program — the chemistry doctorate begun in 
1945. Last spring he went to Austria to attend 
the International Atomic Energy Conference on 
detection and use of tritium in physical and 
biological sciences. 

Tower Talk, a leaflet published by Cleveland’s 
Fenn College, last January had a piece about 
Donald Tuttle, professor of English there. ‘“Don 
Tuttle,’ it said, “has been an active member of 
the group of college teachers that has a ‘concern’ 
and does something about it (raising standards in 
secondary school English) . he was recently 
elected second vice-president of the 60,000-mem- 
ber National Council of Teachers of English, the 
largest organization in the world dealing with a 
single subject He serves also as a member 
of the Council’s executive committee and as 
program director of next year’s convention.” 


1931 


Joseph S. Himes, professor of sociology at 
North Carolina College at Durham, was se- 
lected to teach at the University of Helsinki in 
Finland as a Fulbright lecturer in 1961-62. He 
is to conduct a seminar in social institutions 
and give a series of lectures in social psychology. 


Mrs. William L. Lancey (Helen G. Smith), 
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k, is the wife of the Methodist minister and 
the daughter of one. The Women’s Society of 
Christian Service of her church honored her 
at its spring meeting for her service to the 
church. A pin and a certificate of life mem- 
bership were given to her at the time. 


Mrs. Robert S. Pelton (Vera Brown) reported 
in the spring, ‘‘We are enjoying a new home in 
a beautiful ‘woodsy’ setting, close enough to the 
University of Washington to permit me to at- 
tend classes there. I am expecting to get my 
master’s in social work this June.’’ Her address 
is 20405 1st Ave. S., Seattle 88. 


James P. Sell handles government relations 
for American Cyanamid Co. in Princeton, N. J. 


Samuel Yellen, m, professor of English at 
Indiana University, was one of the speakers in 
a series of four lectures on American men of 
letters sponsored last spring by the univer- 
sity’s South Bend-Mishawaka Center. Yellen’s 
subject was Robert Frost. Prof. Yellen pub- 
lished a novel last fall, The Wedding Band, and 
is the author of a book of short stories, The 
Passionate Shepherd, and of poetry that has ap- 
peared in several magazines. He has been on 
the Indiana faculty since 1929. 


1932 


Elizabeth Denton and James Kennedy were 
married in Tucson, Ariz., on Nov. 12, 1960. 
She resigned from her physical therapy position 
with the Arizona Crippled Children’s Division 
and enjoys being a housewife. Her address is 
1046 North Second Ave., Tucson. 


Thurlo B. Thomas, professor of zoology and 
chairman of the department of biology, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., attended a meeting 
of the Federation of American Societies for Ex- 
perimental Biology in Washington, D. C., last 
spring. He is a member of the committee that 
is advising the Federation’s office of biological 
handbooks on the selection of material for a 
biology data book, a ‘‘much-needed” volume di- 
rected toward college .biology students, science 
teachers and the general scientific public. 


1933 


Jean Harper is assistant professor of public 
health nursing at the Frances Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing, Western Reserve University. 
Prior to this past August she was field instruc- 
tor in public health nursing at Western Re- 
serve. 
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1934 


Francesca Cassard last spring was home on 
leave from Japanese Tokyo University to work 
on a doctorate in music (voice pedagogy) and 
to prepare for teaching of singing. She was at 
the Graduate School of Music of Indiana Uni- 
versity and sang the role of Kundry in the annual 
Palm Sunday performance of Parsifal. 


Mrs. Herbert Dobbs (Christine Johnston) is a 
member of the Educational Foundation Board 
of American Association of University Women. 
In January she was a delegate to the National 
White House Conference on Aging, appointed 
by the governor of Delaware. In March, she 
spoke before the Delaware legislature, represent- 
ing AAUW in behalf of obtaining an educa- 
tional television channel for the state. 


Brenda Green was in Oberlin in May to at- 
tend the two-day sessions of the Versewriters’ 
Conference. 


Mrs. Raymond E. Kuhl (Kathryn Nelson) 
this fall joined the faculty of Millersville State 
College, Lancaster, Pa., as assistant professor 
of Latin. Her husband is also on the faculty 
there. 


Russel B. Nye lectured at Hollins College in 
the spring under the joint sponsorship of the 
Grapheon Literary Society and the departments 
of politics, history, and English. Nye is director 
of the division of language and literature in 
the College of Science and Arts at Michigan 
State University. In addition to his Pulitzer- 
prize-winning. biography —- George Bancroft: 
Brahmin Rebel — he has published A Baker’s 
Dozen, Benjamin Franklin, a history of the pro- 
gressive party, and some other books. In the 
summer of 1960 he was a Fulbright lecturer at 
the University of Aix Marseille’s summer sem- 
inar in American studies at Nice, France. 


Ruth Oltman is a vocational counselor and 
psychologist with the Vocational Guidance and 
Rehabilitation Services, a Welfare Federation 
agency in Cleveland, Ohio. 


1935 


Robert H. Cole holds a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship and a National Science Foundation Fellow- 
ship for research in 1961-62 at the Physical 
Chemistry Laboratory of Oxford University. Dr. 
Cole is Metcalf professor of chemistry and 
chairman of the department at Brown Univer- 
sity. His current project concerns theories of 
the relations between the properties of mole- 
cules and their behavior when subjected to elec- 
trical forces. He represented Oberlin College 
at the Centennial Convocation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology on Apr. 9. 


Selden C. Dickinson became associate minis. 
ter of the First Congregational Church in Oak 
Park, Ill., on Aug. 1, going there from Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


William M. Holmes represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of D. Dillon Holt as 
president of Scarritt College for Christian Work- 
ers, in Nashville, Tenn., on May 4, 1961. Holmes 
is a partner with Alexander and Holmes, C.P.A. 
firm in Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Mrs. Harold Schmidt (Evelyn Steck) is a 
voice instructor in the Medina, Ohio, city school 
system. She had previously taught in Medina 
County schools and in Wadsworth, Ohio. 
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“Maturity Can Be Fun” was the topic of a 
talk by Dora F. Capwell for the annual business 
meetings of the Woman’s Club of Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., last spring. Dr. Capwell is director of 
Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, a practicing 
psychologist, and president of the Pennsylvania 
Psychological Association. She is a member also 
of eight other professional organizations and is a 
director or committee member of four Pittsburgh 
district civic groups. 

Elizabeth Mautz Neill wrote in the spring, 
“The best that has happened to us recently is 
to have two sons in Oberlin.’’ Bob was a junior, 
majoring in pre-med, and John was a freshman, 
still making up his mind about his future. Our 
chief recreation last fall (1960),” Elizabeth said, 
“was to watch them play shoulder to shoulder in 
the varsity football lineup. Now it is to surprise 
them in The First Church occasionally on a 


Sunday morning.’”’ 


James R. Nelson, professor of economics at 
Amherst College, has received a grant of oe 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to translate anc 
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edit a series of French economic documents and 
prepare them for publication as a book. They 
were written by the staff of the French nation- 
alized electrical industry and deal with the gen- 
eral subject of marginal cost and pricing in prac- 
tice. They represent the efforts of the French 
power organization to arrive at a consistent eco- 
nomic theory of pricing and investment for 
nationalized industry. Some of the work was 
done in this country last spring and some in 
Paris during the summer. The French effort is 
said to be the first serious attempt by a public 
utility to arrive at a consistent economic theory 
of pricing. 

Mrs. A. Clair Siddall (Estelle Warner Siddall) 
was Oberlin chairman for the annual Cancer 
Drive for funds last spring. 


1937, 


The appointment of a husband and wife team 
to West Virginia University’s rapidly expand- 
ing Medical Center staff was announced in the 
spring. Dr. Wilhelm S. Albrink was named 
professor and chairman of pathology. His wife, 
Dr. Margaret Albrink, a graduate of Radcliffe 
with M.A. and M.D. degrees from Yale, was 
appointed associate professor of medicine. Both 
began their duties July 1. Prior to this they 
were on the Yale University medical faculty. 


Ernest E. Doerchuk, director of extension 
libraries of Pennsylvania, spoke for the official 
start of the capital fund campaign of the Beaver 
Memorial Library Association last spring. 


Paul G. Hastings’ most recent publication is 
Fundamentals of Business Enterprise, published 
in May by the Van Nostrand Co. of Princeton, 
N. J. Hastings is professor of business admin- 
istration at Sacramento State College, Calif. He 
has two children in grade school — a girl that 
enjoys tennis and ballet and a boy who likes 
science and baseball. Hastings umpires in the 


Little League and plays tennis when he can 


RETIRES FROM FRIGIDAIRE. Robert 
C. Wright, 22, retired last April as Adver- 
tising Manager of Frigidaire Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, after 33 years of 
service. Starting as advertising copywriter 
in 1926, he was named assistant to the ad- 
vertising manager in 1936, specializing in 
commercial publication advertising, headed 
that division in 1946, and became general 
manager of the Frigidaire Division in 1956. 
His first year with Frigidaire (then known 
as the Delco Light Company) saw the in- 
troduction of the first metal cabinet for 
200,000 users. Today 91 different models 
are manufactured, with 25 million users. 
Mr. Wright and his wife toured the western 
states during the summer and visited their 
daughter Sara (Mrs. Jerry B. Lingrel) and 
their son-in-law in Pasadena, California. 
The Wrights live at 406 Harmon Blvd., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


find time. The family goes on camping trips 
in the summer, 

Joseph Wincene was honored on Apr. 23 at 
the 15th anniversary concert of the Ambhersi 
(N. Y.) Symphony Orchestra of which he was 
a founder and the music director. He received a 
citation for distinguished citizenship and service 
to the community on behalf of the people of 
Amherst. Wincenc is professor of music at the 
State University College of Education at Buffa- 
lo and conductor of the Orchard Park Symphony 
and the Clarence Summer Symphony. 

Frederick C. Wing is a member of the CBS 
Television Law Department, but his extra- 
curricular interest is music. According to the 
Glen Cove, N. Y., Record & Pilot-Echo of April 
13, he sang the bass solo parts in Brahms’ Re- 
quiem presented last spring by the North Coun- 
try Singers. He is also soloist with the choir of 
the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, New York 
City, and for nine years has been active with the 
Dessoff Choirs. 
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Albert B. Fisher, Jr. was appointed last spring 
director of marketing for over-the-counter prod- 
ucts for Shering Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J., 
pharmaceutical company. He is responsible for 
planning and executing marketing programs re- 
lating to non-prescription Shering products. 


Margaret Kriete Gressitt and three of her four 
daughters had nearly a year in Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, where Peg’s husband was doing ento- 
mological research on a Fulbright Fellowship. 
For him this followed an extended period in 
the Antarctic trapping insects, participation in 
the International Congress of Entomology in 
Vienna, and some exploration in Southeast Asia. 


Sumner C. Heyward is now at Beloit College 
as administrative chairman of the psychology 
department. He had been professor of psy- 
chology at Berea College, Ky. 


Roger Isackes, 19, and his brother Howard, 
16, sons of Charles “Chuck” Isackes, director 
of development at Oberlin College, were killed 
on July 29 when the motor scooter they were 
riding was struck from behind by a car. Grand- 
parents of the boys are Myrven and Helen 
French Isaacs, of Gaylord, Mich., both Class of 
1911. 


James K. Lindsay was elected president of the 
New York City Mission Society in April. The 
149-year-old nondenominational society conducts 
programs in 34 churches and community centers. 
Lindsay is vice president and secretary of the 
Heyden Newport Chemical Corporation. 


Barbara M. Rose reported in the spring, ‘‘After 
18 years with Travelers Aid I am going to 
Springfield Hospital to be the director of social 
services . . . the hospital has recently affiliated 
with Albany Medical School, so will be a teach- 
ing hospital with plans for expansion.” 


From Eiieen A. Shea in March: ‘‘Returned to 
teaching from social work last year. Enjoying 
it. Moved as of Jan. 1 into an unusual coach 
house on one of the old, large estates in Brat- 
enahl (Cleveland suburb). Am enjoying im- 
mensely watching the birds, squirrels, rabbits, 
and change in the lake patterns all of which 
are observable from the den window. These, 
plus a woodburning fireplace, make it hard to 
leave home!”’ (The lake she refers to is Lake 
Erie. ) 
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Andrew J. Berger represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration on May 20 of James 
W. Miller as president of Western Michigan 
University in Kalamazoo. Berger is associate 
professor of anatomy at the University of Michi- 
gan Medical School. 


Last spring Edward S. Brown became a mem- 
ber of the Founders Group of the American 
Board of Abdominal Surgery. The Browns 
(Margaret Komp) live at The Edmar, 900 Saga- 
more Road, Northfield, Ohio. 

The trustees and faculty of Jacksonville Uni- 
versity, Fla., have announced the appointment 
of William Barnes Hoskins as professor of music 
and composer-in-residence, effective June 5, 1961. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. Martin (Emma 
Rose Hubbard, ’41) wrote in the spring that a 


daughter was “ready for Oberlin next fall” 


(which is now). Another daughter, Sylvia, 
was then 15, and twin boys, Edwin and David 
were 12. Emma Rose was teaching nursery 
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school and Ed was “working harder than ever, 
feeling the impact of the New Frontier!’’ He 
is director, office of Chinese affairs, Department 
of State. 

Last spring Arthur Stukhart was appointed 
manager of the bond and burglary underwriting 
department of the Kemper Insurance eastern 
branch office at Summit, N. J. He joined Kemper 
in 1952 as an underwriter and was made assistant 
manager of the department in 1958. 

From Paul M. Surface in May: ‘‘Horatio Al- 
ger in reverse. A renegade from the business 
world since the 1958 recession now teaching 
high school mathematics in the impoverished 
South. Church member, total abstainer, indus- 
trious, but strictly no hits, no runs, no errors. 
Now attending evening school for teacher cer- 
tification and hope this education in my declining 
years will be useful.”’ 

Mrs. G. H. Williams (Marjorie Derr) spent 
last year in Strasbourg, France, where her hus- 
band, church history professor at Harvard, was a 
Fulbright professor at the University. Marjorie 
attended séveral courses in French literature. 


Mrs. Ellsworth Carlson (Florence “Bobby” 
Dunn) is teaching first grade at Eastwood 
School in Oberlin. 


Mary Elizabeth Barber and Arthur James 
Davidson of New York City were married early 
in April. Mary Elizabeth is a member of the 
editorial staff of Life Magazine. Her husband, an 
alumnus of New York University, is with the 
Thompson-Koch Advertising Agency in New 
York. Their address is One University Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Gordon Foster, a teacher in the Middletown, 
Ohio, schools, has a two-year education admin- 
istration fellowship at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. These fellowships are intended for 
persons who already have a master’s degree and 
three years experience in school work. 


Mrs. Walter Halfman (Clarice McDonald) 
called at the Alumni Office in Wilder Hall one 
day last spring. Her daughters Marcia and 
Priscilla were with her. Their eight-year-old 
brother was at home with his dad. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Steinbinder (Margaret 
Gamble) are living in Doylestown, Pa., on Curley 
Hill Road. John is manager of the coating and 
converting division of the Riegel Paper Corp. 
of Milford, N. J. 


Pauline Mossman Veverka, ’41, wrote last 
spring, ‘‘We’re still moving here and there. 
After two years in San Francisco and one year 
in Los Angeles with the Division of Hospitals, 
Public Health Service, Gene (Eugene Veverka, 
M.D.) is now with the Division of Indian 
Health, as medical officer in charge for Mon- 
tana and Northern Wyoming. He travels a fair 
amount, and Bruce, 9, Bryan, 7, and Paul, 6, 
enjoy friendly Billings with me.’ Their ad- 
dress is 2240 Lyman Ave., Billings, Mont. 


Barbara Wells started teaching at Skidmore 
College in September, after completing her doc- 
toral dissertation at New York University. 
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William H. Colby is a cook at Tony’s restau- 
rant at Kamm’s Corners in Cleveland and is 
enrolled in the ministry school of the West 


Park Congregation of Jehovah’s Witnesses on 
Rocky River Drive. 


Mrs. Henry G. Nordlin (Ella Jensen) is serv- 
ing her community for the second year as a dis- 
trict chairman in the fall United Fund campaign. 
A teacher of piano in Livingston, N. J., she is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church and head 
of its kindergarten department, with such civic 
interests as the New Jersey Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Women’s Club, and PTA. 


Mrs. Carl Schmidt (Lois Axtell) is vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City, Mo., Branch of the 
American Association of University Women. 
Early this year Carl had a two-month stint as 
an instructor at an AT & T management course 
at Princeton, N. J. The Schmidts live in Prairie 
Village, Kans. 

Brooks W. Spies represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of William Henri Hale as 
tenth president of Langston University, Lang- 
ston, Okla., on April 23. Spies is a survey and 
procedure analyst with the Phillips Petroleum 
Co., in Bartlesville, Okla. 
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we 


HEADS ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 
Dr. J. George Harrar, ’28, was elected presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation last 
June, succeeding Dean Rusk, who had re- 
signed in January to become Secretary of 
State. He had been acting president since 
Rusk’s resignation. Dr. Harrar joined the 
foundation in 1943 to plan and supervise 
the first agricultural operating program in 
Mexico, a program which he later directed 
in Columbia, Chile, India, and the Philip- 
pines. He was elected vice president of 
the Foundation in 1959. He holds an M.A. 
from Iowa State University (1929) and a 
Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota 
(1935). Early posts included headship of 
the Biology Department at the Puerto Rico 
College of Agriculture and headship of the 
division of plant pathology, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Washington State Uni- 
versity. He is married to the former 
Georgetta Steese. They have two daugh- 
ters. His niece Joanne Harrar graduated 
in the Class of 1957. 
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The L. B. Allens (Margo Joslin) moved to 
Atlanta, Ga., in Feb. where he is working for 
Colonial Stores as director of stores develop- 
ment. Margo reports a ‘“‘constant battle with 
Georgia’s red clay.”” The Allen address is 4750 
Cherrywood Lane, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Andrew Delaney was promoted in March to 
a senior vice presidency with the American Gen- 
eral Life Ins. Co., according to the Houston, 
Texas, Press. He joined American General as 
a vice president in 1954. 


Mrs. Charles Dinkins (Ann Wyatt) is office 
secretary at the Pleasant School in Oberlin. 
The Oberlin News-Tribune had a feature story 
on her in the spring. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence W. Fay (Helen 
Joye Duncan, ’43) are in Brussels, Belgium 
where he is E.C.M. personnel manager for the 
Procter & Gamble Co. The Fay address is 51 
A Dreve Des Gendarmes, Uccle, Brussels, 18, 
Belgium. 


Walter Harvie is director of instrumental 
music and chairman of the music department at 
Central Bucks Joint High School in Bucks 
County, Pa., where the various instrumental 
groups give an annual spring concert. In the 
four years Harvie has been there the band has 
grown from 26 to 90 members; an orchestra of 
60 students has developed and is growing; the 
dance band has become a regular offering in the 
curriculum; and an elementary program for be- 
ginners on band or orchestra instruments in 5th 
and 6th grades is offered at the high school on 
Saturdays. 

J. Robert King, assistant professor and di- 
rector of instrumental music at the University of 
Delaware, was guest conductor last spring for 
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the All-County Orchestra Festival held at Mill- 
ersville, Pa. King is active in music affairs in 
Delaware. He directs the Delaware Symphon- 
ette. For several years he directed the summer 
operetta group, Brandywines. Ltd. He has con- 
ducted other orchestras and directed church 
choirs in the state. King’s special attention goes 
to the University of Delaware Symphony Orches- 
tra, the 72-piece marching band, and the brass 
ensemble. 


This past summer Richard W. Marvin held a 
National Science Foundation grant for study at 
the eight-week radiation biology institute at the 
University of Washington. The year before he 
had a year’s sabbatical leave to attend Oregon 
State College, working toward a Ph.D. in zo- 
ology. He is an instructor in zoology at the 
Yakima Valley Junior College. 


The mother of Bertram R. Prensky (stage 
name, Bertram Ross) wrote us that Bertram ‘“‘is 
performing with Martha Graham, taking a lead- 
ing role with her. He has been all over the 
world. He teaches at Rothschild Institute, 
Juilliard Art, and Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Dance Magazine of May 1960 had pictures of 
Bert and a brief biography of him.” 


Dr. and Mrs. James H. L. Roach, grad, are 
living in Albion, Mich., where he is associate 
professor of psychology at Albion College. 


1943 

Word from Mrs. Thomas L. Hine (Helen 
Tappan) in March as follows: ‘‘We have moved 
again. After two years on the NATO staff in 
Norfolk, Tom has been transferred to the Office 
of Naval Intelligence in the Pentagon. We 
moved in between snowstorms. Haven’t seen 
any Oberlinians in years. The Hine address is 
2310 S. June St., Arlington 2, Va. 


Van Cleve Morris is the author of Philosophy 
and the American School, published in the 
spring by Houghton Mifflin Co., Mass. 


Edward F. Robinson, associate professor of 
history at Bloomfield College, N. J., was made 
director of the Evening Session, established in 
September. 


Robert L. Solender represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Allen C. Tyler as 
president of LeTourneau College in Longview, 
Texas, on May 26, 1961. Solender is advertis- 
ing manager of the Dallas Times-Herald. 


1944 


The Rev. Wesley E. Brashares received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., on June 4 
at the 122nd annual commencement exercises. 
Brashares, superintendent of the Lafayette dis- 
trict of the Indiana Methodist Church, formerly 
ministered at the Speedway Methodist Church, 
edited Hoosier Methodist, and was a public re- 
lations director for the Indiana area of the 
Methodist Church. 


Lawrence L. Durgin, t, pastor of the Broad- 
way Congregational Church, New York City, 
was the guest speaker for the 22nd annual spring 
meeting in May of the East Pennsylvania Synod 
of the United Church of Christ. He gave three 
talks on the general topic, ‘“‘The Good News of 
God.”’ 


From J. Allen Ficken in the spring: “I enjoy 
also part-time work as choral director at United 
Presbyterian Church, Allen Park, Mich., where 
I direct four of the choirs. John W. Davis, Jr., 
55, directs two other choirs and supervises the 
entire church music program. During the first 
week of July (1961) we are planning to operate 
a choir camp for our young people.’ Ficken is 
district manager of the Douglass-Guardian Wa- 
terhouse Corp. in Detroit. 


H. Parker Lansdale is the exectutive secre- 
tary of the YMCA of Bridgeport, Conn. He 
went to the new post from New York City 
where he had been program director for the 
Greater New York YMCA. The Lansdales 
planned to move to Bridgeport in August when 
he was to begin his work there. The three Lans- 
dale children are Ann, 12, Kirk, 8, and Todd, 
about 4, 
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Orton C. Butler is assistant professor of 
geography at Memphis State University. 

James W. Ford, an economist with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Washington, D. C., repre- 
sented Oberlin College at the inauguration of 
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Thomas Henry Carroll as president of George 
Washington University there on May 3, 1961. 


1946 


William G. Dorsey, first class Delaware River- 
Bay pilot since 1952, was appointed head of the 
Department of Public Safety in Wilmington. in 
the spring. A story about him in the Wilming- 
ton Morning News stated that he likes music, 
Bach particularly, makes furniture, is a, Quaker, 
and is vitally concerned about prison reform. 


For the seventh consecutive season, Robert T. 
Drummond was musical director of the 1961 
Festival Music Theater productions given in the 
outdoor theater in Fort Wayne, Ind. The sea- 
son opened June 29 and ran through Sept. 2. 
Drummond also conducted the Festival Orches- 
tra. He is director of instrumental music at 
South Side High School in Fort Wayne. 


Gloria Good MacConnell’s husband, Gene, is 
in the high school guidance department of the 
Rochester, N. Y., school system. Her main 
charge is the four “‘little Mac’s.’’ 


“Life Dedicated to Medicine’s Need’”’ is the 
caption over a Kansas City Profile that appeared 
in the Kansas City Star last spring. The subject 
was C. Arden Miller, dean of the University of 
Kansas School of Medicine and said, by the Star, 
to be the youngest medical school dean in the 
country. He went to Kansas University as an 
instructor in pediatrics and did research work 
on polio viruses. According to the article “‘it 
was part of the work that led to Salk’s vaccine 
for polio.”” One of Miller’s main concerns is to 
educate as many medical students as possible. 
He has great interest in the students themselves 
and their financial needs — fellowships and loan 
funds, and more medical schools. 


Mrs. Donald Newby (Maybelle Reid) with 
her husband and five children went to the 
Congo in August, South Africa in September, 
and will go to Nigeria in January. Mr. Newby 
has been appointed a missionary by the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) as their first 
missionary to help prepare African leaders of 
Christian work with youths. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Paull, Jr. (K. Jane 
Dunton) moved to Atlanta last winter. Joe sells 
technical facsimile materials for Tecnifax. Jane 
was planning to take some college work to get a 
teaching certificate. Their daughters are Judith, 
14, and Jennifer, 10. 
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The Rev. Charles R. Andrews, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Chicago, was guest speak- 
er in the spring when the South Bend, Ind., 
Council of United Church Women participated in 
the nationwide observance of May Fellowship 
Day. His topic was ‘‘Customs of Christ’s 
People.”’ 

The Hugh Browns (Lynn Chandler) accom- 
plished a ‘whirlwind move from Detroit to West 
Hartford, Conn., in February.”” Hugh is man- 
ager of market research with New Departure Co. 
He says “same company, but new job.” Hugh, 
Lynn, and the four children live at 33 Cumber- 
land Rd., W. Hartford. 

Mary Jane Corry was working on Ph.D. in 
musicology at Stanford last year. She took one 
semester off to “replace sabbatical, music de- 
partment, University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara. Worked there with Stefan Krayk (former 
Oberlin faculty, violin).” 

Charles C. Dold is now controller of Cali- 
fornia Lutheran College in Thousand Oaks, 
Calif. His appointment includes the faculty 
rank of associate professor in business adminis- 
tration. 


Robert W. Krauss, visiting biologist of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, spent 
two days in Glens Falls, N. Y., in May. Krauss 
is director of a research program at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland for the NASA. 

Clara Seiler Shaw was born in India on Feb. 
18, 1961, daughter of John and Julia Seiberling 
Shaw. The Shaws are back at Hiram College 
this year after two years in Madurai, India, 
where John was director of the Oberlin-Shans1 
program. 

A bulletin from Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Sorenson 
(Gertrude Scharr-Szaroleta in college) : “First 
child arrived May 10, 1961, a boy — Eric Leo. 
The Sorensons live at 241 Via Barranca, Green- 
brae, Calif, 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Stauffer (Mary L. 
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Beckman) announce the birth of their son Brian 
on Apr. 6, 1961. ‘He was welcomed by John, 
8, Tom, 6, and Carol, almost 2. Bob is training 
director for Bendix Missiles, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Becky still does some singing. The whole family 
is happy to be settled in a convenient ranch 
home at 904 Tomahawk Lane, Niles, Mich.” 
writes Becky. 


1948 


A note from Patricia Gillson Baker in the 
spring reported, ‘‘We moved from Montgomery 
County Unitarian Church, Bethesda, Md., after 
seven years, to Neighborhood Church in Pasa- 
dena. Life is good. California fascinating. 
Spent a year studying voice with Todd Duncan 
in Washington. I miss that.’? The Baker ad- 
dress is 413 E. Calaveras, Altadena, Calif. 


John D. Blumgart, a consultant with the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, has been 
advising on programming in the Far East, par- 
ticularly Thailand, and expected to visit that 
area this year. 


According to the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindi- 
cator Charles E. Cole was appointed assistant 
principal of Liberty Elementary School last 
spring and began his new duties in September. 


In February 1960 Constance Fraser left the 
Girl Scout Council, where she had worked for 
ten years, and began to teach American and 
world history in a vocational high school for 
girls in Buffalo. In the last two years she has 
traveled a good deal, including a trip around the 
world in 1959. In August 1960 her senior Girl 
Scout Troop completed a two-and-a-half year 
project and had a three-week trip to Mexico. 
They stayed at the Girl Guide and Scout Inter- 
national meeting place, outside Mexico City. 
The girls themselves raised the money to pay for 
their trip. 


Henry Z. Friedlander and the former Claire 
Deutsch were married on April 16 in Jamaica 
Estates, N. Y. Richard Blankensten, ’45, was 
soloist at the wedding. The Friedlanders are 
living in Stamford, Conn., at Linden House, 63 
Hope. 


Virginia Badger Hatton wrote in May, “Out 
of the Army but still on the move. Bob is 
now with Western Electric Co., assigned to Bell 
Telephone Laboratory at Whippany, N. J. New 
job, new home, and new daughter — Susan 
Elizabeth, born Jan. 28, 1961. She is a redhead 
who should keep things hopping for her brothers, 
Bob and Ned, in a year or so.’’ The new ad- 
dress is 22 Aldebaran Drive, Ironia, N. J. 


Miner B. Long represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of David Wiley Mullins as 
president of the University of Arkansas in Fay- 
ettesville on April 24. Long is the district ge- 
ologist at the Shell Oil Company in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


The Wayne Lonsdorf family (Lois ‘‘Lindy” 
Johnson, ’49) moved to Riverside, Conn., early 
this year. Wayne is director of merchandising 
and administration for Glen Mfg. Inc. in New 
York City, one of the ‘giant’? manufacturers 
in the apparel industry. Lindy and the two- 
year-old-plus son were eagerly looking forward to 
summer and fun at the beach. They would en- 
joy seeing Oberlin friends. Their address is 
108 Hendrie Ave., Riverside, Conn. 


William Perlik received the Fairfax County 
(Va.) Sun Echo-Fairfax Education Association 
Education award for 1960. It was given at the 
Fairfax County Symphony Orchestra concert at 
the high school in March. Earlier in the year 
he received the Evening Star Cup at the annual 
dinner of the Federation of Citizens’ Association. 
The two organizations had acted separately but 
both found him worthy of the “‘citizen of the 
year” honor. He has worked hard for better 
schools, more teachers, better pay for teachers, 
as well as in many different civic organizations 
for the benefit of the whole community. He and 
his wife, Annabel Shanklin, ’49, have three chil- 
dren, Ronald, 7, Lynn, 5, and Bruce, 2. 

Mrs. John H. Quist (Bobbie Lee Logan) 
wrote in the spring, ““My husband was trans- 
ferred and we have built a new house in the 
Applewood Knolls. We have two sons, Todd 
Logan, 5, and Hal Lindsay, 2. I left a piano 
class of 30 students when we moved from Grand 
Junction. Plan to begin teaching again when 
we are settled.” The new address is 2880 
Simms St., Lakewood, Colo. 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Shafer (Dina Iorio) 
report the birth of their third child, Robin 


Elaine, on New Year’s Day, 1961. Their ad- 
dress is 1545 Gould Road, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Mrs. Patricia Monfort Whikehart presented 
an organ recital in Bloomington, IIl., under 
the sponsorship of the Bloomington-Normal 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists. 
Her husband, Lewis Whikehart, ’43, is professor 
of voice and director of choral music at Illinois 
Wesleyan University. 

Edmund Wright, m, held a Danforth grant 
for summer study and attended the Organ In- 
stitute at Andover, Mass. Wright is assistant 
professor of music and teaches organ at Hollins 
College, Va. 

J. Herman Yount, Jr. is a member of the law 
firm of Williams, David, Hoffman, and Yount, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The firm specializes in patent, 
trademark, and unfair competition matters. 


1949 


John A. Barlow has gone to Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, as associate professor of psy- 
chology. 


Horace R. and Patsy Amos Danner are living 
at Cottage Court, Middle Island, L. I., where 
he is associate physicist with the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, located at Upton, N. Y. 


According to the Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal ‘“‘Bob Duncan has resigned his position 
as head football coach at Columbus South High 
School to take a similar post in the Cleveland 
suburb of Lakewood, Ohio.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Eddy (Jane Lose, ’48) 
announce the birth of Jason “Jay’? Ernest on 
April 8, 1961. Siblings are Melissa, 9, and 
Greg, 6. The Eddy address is 523 N. Court 
St., Medina, Ohio. 


Robert D. Hillery is senior programmer with 
Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. He has changed 
from geophysics to procedures research. 


Jonah Kalb started with ITEK Electro- 
products, Inc. last March. He is director of 
advertising and sales promotion. He and his 
wife (Jan Astier), ’48, have two children, Laura, 
just past four, and Eugene, about a year old. 
The Kalbs live at 17 North St., Lexington 73, 
Mass. 


Bill and Elizabeth Pennell McKeon bought a 
new home last spring at 343 Chestnut St., Ash- 
land, Mass. Bill is assistant merchandising 
manager, Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham. 


From Costa Mesa, Calif., Jim and Nancy 
Chapin May reported in April, ‘‘We adopted our 
first baby last July (1960). Had moved into 
our new house just a week before! We are 
delighted to have Hudd Targgart’s parents just 
down the street, and we have had some good 
bridge together.” 


David E. Olsen reported in the spring: “We 
are living out in the sticks, about seven miles 
north of Colorado Springs. Last count here 
reveals that Karen is 10, Sparky is 8, Tom is 
6, and Robin is one year old.’ Dave is an 
operations analyst with NORAD, U.S.A.F. He 
likes the work and they all like Colorado, where 
they live on Route 3, Woodmen Road, Colorado 
Springs. 


1950 


Richard ‘Dick’? Burket wrote in May: “Nan 
(Carolyn McMillen Burket, ’52) and I and our 
three girls leave for Europe early in June 
where I will take up the job as European repre- 
sentative for Central Soya Company. Our ad- 
dress will be — Tapijtweg 1, The Hague, Hol- 
land. We expect to be there for at least two 
years and all Oberlin friends are welcome to 
drop in if in the area.” 


Anne D. Clark is assistant buyer, Record De- 
partment, H & S Pogue Co., in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Last spring Mr. and Mrs. Norman P. Dyck 


(Dorothy Hostetler, ’°51) moved into a home at 
1001 Ormond Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Alan M. Gilbert represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of Eston Kermit Feaster as 
president of Fairmont State College, W. Va., 
on May 6, 1961. Gilbert is director of the 
West Virginia University Hospital. 

Betty Harvey is a staff member of the occu- 
pational therapy department of the Municipal 
T. B. Sanitarium of Chicago. 

J. Warren Hutton, organist at the University 
of Alabama, gave a recital last spring. He has 
been a member of the organ division at the Uni- 
versity since 1954. 
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William K. Lux joined Ohio Gear Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as sales manager on May 1. He has 
two children, Christine, nearly 6, and Michael 
C., about 19 months. 


John S. Mueller has been promoted to associ- 
ate professor of organ at Salem College, N. C. 
Last year he was abroad on a Fulbright scholar- 
ship studying with Helmut Walcha at the Hoch- 
schule fur Musik. 


Lee and Ann Kaserman Rockey moved in the 
spring to Syracuse, N. Y., where Lee is a dis- 
trict representative for Central New York State 
for General Electric wiring devices. Their ad- 
dress is 107 Locust Lane, Camillus, N. Y. 

Shirley Bellman Valett reported in the spring 
that she and her family were spending 18 
months in Christchurch, New Zealand, while 
her husband, Robert, was teaching psychology at 
Canterbury University. 

Donald M. Wonderly, psychologist for the 
Oberlin public school system, was elected presi- 
dent of School Psychologists of Ohio, a state- 
wide professional organization. Wonderly is 
president of the Lorain County School Psy- 
chologists’ Association and the Black River As- 
tronomical Society, an amateur group, and is 
also a member of the Oberlin Community Wel- 
fare Council. He is in charge of an expanded 
program in which he supervises child study and 
guidance for Wellington and Amherst as well 
as Oberlin. 


William R. Young, M.D., was chief resident 
in internal medicine at the University Hospitals 
of Cleveland, July 1960-July 1961. 


1951 


William J. Blough moved to Chapel Hill, 
N. C., the first of the year to begin graduate 
work in political science. He plans to combine 
teaching and government service, “though not 
simultaneously.’’ Last spring he was rooming 
with Delos Hughes, ’56, who is also studying 
political science. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Brucker (Joan Wagner) 
and family participated in a demonstration of 
neighborliness when six families in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, took into their homes Negro stu- 
dents from Prince Edward County, Va., where 
the schools were closed, in order to keep the 
young people from missing a year’s schooling. 
There was no publicity at the time, lest the 
undertaking be hurt. The families, who volun- 
teered, were carefully chosen, and the com- 
munity gave its moral support and also raised the 
money for the students’ tuition and other ex- 
penses. As the school year drew to a close the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer had a full-page feature 
article about the highly successful experiment. 


William Cundiff, home from his teaching posi- 
tion in Japan, spent the summer at the Aspen 
Music Festival in Colorado. In May he played a 
concert in his home town, Crooksville, Ohio, 
opening the local observance of National Music 
Week. He made several concert tours in Japan. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Harrison announce 
the birth of David Hunter on Apr. 26, 1961. 
Bob’s address is 3 Linnaean St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 


James and Ann Mellinger announce the birth 
of Karen Sue on April 4, 1961, joining a sister, 
Lynn Marie, 6, and a brother, Gregory James, 
20 months. The Mellingers would be happy 
to see Oberlin friends in the area. Their ad- 
dress is Orchard Lane, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin E. Rath (Patricia Mink) 
moved to Skokie, Ill., last November. Mel is 
a C.P.A. with Alexander Grant & Co., Chicago, 
and Pat is supervisor of business and distributive 
education with the State Board of Vocational 
Education. 


George and Jane Maier Smith have been at 
Ft. Belvoir, Va., since July 1960. 


George, serving his two-year tour of duty, is 
one of the two general surgeons for the new, 
250-bed Dewitt Army Hospital there. The 
Smiths have two boys. The family lives at 578 
B Forney Loop, Fairfax Village, Ft. Belvoir, 
Va. 


Elizabeth Jane Johns of Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
and Richard Irving Stillinger of New York were 
married in April. The bride is a Smith College 
graduate. 


1952 


On the first of April R. Donald Bermudes 
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became secretary of Kendall Insurance, Inc., 
second largest agency in New Hampshire. Don 
has three boys — Skippy, 5, David 3, and Scott, 
1. He says the welcome mat is out to anyone 
from Oberlin at 24 Willey St., Rochester, N. H. 


E. Scott Bryce represented Oberlin College at 
the inauguration of John Albert Fisher as presi- 
dent of Jamestown College, N. Dak., on May 
9. Bryce is assistant director of the radio and 
television work at the University of North Da- 
kota. 


Isabel Wilcox Chandler wrote us in April: 
“Bill’s transfer to Humble Oil and Refining Co., 
becomes effective April 7. The children, our 
Dalmatian, and I will move into our brand new 
home on April 24. Oberlinians will be most 
welcome.”’ The address is 12412 Perthshire, 
Houston 24, Texas. 


Musical Director George Szell of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra has announced the appointment 
of Michael Charry as apprentice conductor for 
the 1961-62 season. 


From Richard R. Cuyler in March: ‘‘We had 
our first addition to the family on Jan. 17, 1961 
— a boy, Christopher David. I am now a 
sales manager for a chemical concern in Brook- 
lyn and also doing some public relations work.” 
The Cuylers live at 200 W. 93rd St., New York 
City. 

Colby W. Dempsey represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of John William Le- 
derle as president of the University of Massa- 
chussetts in Amherst on April 22. Dempsey is 
assistant professor of physics at Amherst Col- 
lege. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard A. Dinsdale (Barbara 
Gilmore) with Nancy, 5, and Robert, 3, are 
settled at 626 Pineview Court, St. Paul, Minn., 
“after residency and army service. With start- 
ing a practice and building a house we manage 


to keep busy, but are always eager to hear of 
Oberlin friends.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence I. Gould (Charlotte 
Schick), m, announce the birth of their fourth 
child and second son, Brian Jonathan, on Dec. 
25, 1960. 


John Haeussler is now a practitioner before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Henry Janiec was appointed principal con- 
ductor of the Chautauqua opera company for the 
summer, as well as its musical secretary. He 
teaches at Converse College in Spartanburg, 
S. C., and conducts in that city and in Charlotte. 


Shirley Jeanne Lehman holds an Educational 
Foundation Fellowship from the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. An instructor in 
political science at Vassar College, she is now 
working on a revision of her dissertation for 
publication on the French Socialist Party from 
1905 to 1914. as a case study in the sociology of 
political parties. 


George Robert McKay Jr. represented Ober- 
lin College on April 16 at the inauguration of 
Luna I. Mishoe as president of Delaware State 
College, Dover, Del. McKay is a research chem- 
ist with du Pont. 


Albert J. McQueen, study director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Institute for Social Re- 
search, spoke on ‘‘Negro Social Movements in 
the Struggle for Civil Rights’ last spring in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Grand Rapids Branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and the 
Women’s Guild of the Urban League. Mc- 
Queen is engaged in research for the National 
Institute of Mental Health on trends of rebellion 
and non-conformity among adolescents of lower 
income families. He has received a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship for study of social and 
political effects of modernization on_ tribal 
peoples of Western Nigeria cities. 


Aldo Mancinelli, resident pianist at Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss., 
made a concert tour of North Africa and the 
Middle East in May. In June he held a special 
piano workshop at Marymount College, Salina, 
Kans. He is engaged for two performances of 
the Benjamin Britten Piano Concerto at La 
Scala Opera House, Milan, Italy, and has been 
re-engaged to play at the Phillips Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., during the 1961-62 season. 
The Mantinelli twins, Paul and Teresa, are a 
year old. 


Richard R. and Katherine Johnson Nelson 
have moved to Falls Church, Va., 319 Valley 


Brook Drive. Dick is working on the staff of 
the President’s Council of Economic Adviseors. 
Their second child, Laura Catherine, was born 
July 30. 

William Sheppard lectured this past summer 
at the University of Illinois National Science 
Foundation Summer Institute for high school 
teachers. His subject was modern trends in or- 
ganic chemistry. Sheppard is on the faculty at 
Swarthmore College. 

Phyllis Shinn studied during the summer in 
Aspen, Colo. In the spring she presented a 
piano recital in Fort Wayne, Ind., for the Fort 
Wayne Performers’ Workshop. Phyllis is a 
pupil of Edith Oppens of the Mannes School of 
Music in New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Steigerwald announce 
the birth of a daughter, Lisa Sue, on March 3. 
The Steigerwalds have two other children, Lee 
Ann, 8, and Richard Jr., 7. Dick is supervisor 
of instrumental music with the Leavittsburg 
Schools, Ohio. 

Kazuko Hatanaka Tanaka expects to return 
home this month. Her son Eugene, 4% has 
been learning violin and Italian during their 
year abroad. 


1953 


Edward F. Assmus, Jr. represented Oberlin 
College at the inauguration of John Rutherford 
Everett as chancellor of the Municipal College 
System of the City of New York on April 24. 
Assmus is research associate in mathematics at 
Columbia University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Baker announce the 
birth of Richard Jr. on Mar. 31, 1961. They 
have an older child, Laurie Ann. 

When we heard from them in the spring, 
Ralph M. and Jean McDonald Deal, Jr. were 
planning to be at the University of Illinois this 
year, where Ralph has a National Institutes of 
Health postdoctoral position in biophysical chem- 
istry. For two years Ralph held a postdoctoral 
fellowship for research in the physics department 
of the University College of North Stafford- 
shire, England. Their second child, Heather 
Elizabeth, was born in England on Oct. 29, 
1960. Becky was three years old in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Dines of No. 3 Wash- 
ington Square Village, New York 3, N. Y., 
have a daughter, Patricia Jane, born on Mar. 
15. Jim now writes his own weekly market 
letters for” AS Mo) Kiddir, 1 WallisStaetne 
Dines ‘‘would like to see any friends who are in 
the city.” 


Marian Belle Wilson of Davenport, Iowa, and 
David Holmes Edison were married on Feb. 24, 
1961. The bride is a graduate of Iowa State 
University. Edison has his Ph.D. in chemistry 
from the University of Rochester, N. Y., and 
is employed by the du Pont Company. 


Marie Goodfellow Farrell reports the birth of 
Ann Elizabeth on May 4. Big brother Ken was 
three on Aug. 26. Marie’s husband, James Far- 
rell, is pastor of the First Methodist Church in 
Shelburne, Vt. They have room for visitors 
and ask friends to stop on their travels. 


William Gravesmill became director of music 
at the Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art in August. 
For the past five years he has taught organ at 
Southwestern College in Memphis, Tenn. 


Mrs. Ralph E. Hillman (Jean Nichols) wrote 
in early April, ‘‘During October 1960 we moved 
into our newly completed home with our three 
girls — Carolyn, 4, Susan, 2, and Ellen, seven 
weeks. We designed this house ourselves and 
are happy with its roominess and conveniences, 
planned by and for us. Although I stopped 
teaching when Carolyn was born, I have not lost 
my love of teaching and since that time have 
taught one year of nursery school. I hope to go 
back to nursery school teaching soon.” Her 
address is 4302 James Drive, Midland, Mich. 


Mrs. Raymond Jolie (Elizabeth Garver) wrote 
in April: ‘“‘Have recently moved to New Jer- 
sey where my husband is a research supervisor 
with Socony Mobil Oil Co. and we are living 
temporarily in Pitman until we buy a home. 
Daughter Barbara Beth was born on Dec. 16, 
1960.” 


Nancy Rice Kiddoo says that “for the fourth 
time since Don and I were married, we are 
overseas, while he carries out an engineering as- 
signment for Esso Research & Engineering Co. 
We are living in a suburb of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and find it most pleasant. We will be 
here about six months, returning to our home in 
New Jersey in October.” 
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Jack L. Kostyo, assistant professor of phy- 
siology at Duke University, received a $28,000 
Lederle Medical Faculty Award to further his 
teaching and research. The award, sponsored 
by the Lederle Laboratories, was made in April 
at the annual convention of the Federated So- 
cieties of Biology and Medicine in Atlantic City. 

Matthew Frank Lockwood was born on June 
29, 1960, the second son of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Lockwood (Leonore Davidoff). The Lock- 
woods have moved from London to 37 Hicks 
Lane, Girton, Cambridge, England, where Mr. 
Lockwood is University Lecturer in Sociology. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Patton Lockwood 
(Nancy Laing, ’54): “In Sept. 1960, Patt be- 
came an instructor at the University of Con- 
necticut, teaching drama and speech courses. 
Nancy is teaching private classes in painting 
and collage and paper sculpture to Ist-6th grad- 
ers.’ Their daughter, Kimberly Robin, was 
born on Thanksgiving Day, 1959. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Meyer (Amy Waters) 
have announced the birth of Sharon Celia, their 
first child, on Feb. 5, 1961. They live at 1327 
Cabrillo, San Francisco 18, Calif. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Nassau (Chloe Anderson, 
*55) announce the birth of Julie Pamela on Mar. 
18. Brother Bobby was two in December. 


Jean Gurney Rigler wrote in May: ‘Don 
Gurney Rigler was born in August 1960, join- 
ing sisters Linda, 4%4, and Peggy, 2%. We 
have moved to a home which we designed and 
built ourselves, at 1020 Waiiki St., Honolulu 
16, Hawaii.”” Her parents, Tom, ’27, and 
Alice Kerschner Gurney, ’28, visited her in 
April toward the end of a Far Eastern vacation 
aboard a Dutch freighter. Bob Rigler is a 
radiologist with the Straub Clinic and currently 
the president of both the Radiological Society 
and the Society of Nuclear Medicine in Hawaii. 


Benjamin G. Ruekberg is assistant professor 
of political science at Shippensburg State Col- 
lege, Pa. He teaches American government, 
Russian history, and courses in the field of 
international relations. 


Marjorie Keeler and Corwin Tubbs were mar- 
ried on April 6 in the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. Both did their grad- 
uate work at the University of Michigan and 
both are teaching in the vicinity of Detroit. 


Douglas Wasson, t, has accepted a call to the 
Congregational Church of Rock Springs, Wyo. 
His address there is 330 B St. 


1954 


Barbara Girton Bolle, busy with the “care, 
feeding, and controlling of two small sons — 
Alan, 2%, and Tommy, 10 months last March” 
— finds time for music clubs and an occasional 
art class. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Henderson (Rietta 
Conger) announce the birth of Craig Conger 
Henderson on Dec. 2, 1960. The Hendersons 
now have five children, including a set of twins. 


Robert Humiston spent the summer in Iowa 
City, Ia., working on his Ph.D. thesis. For 
1961-62 he is instructor in oboe at Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Deirdre Duff and William P. Kildow were 
married in the summer of 1960. Last April she 
wrote us. ‘We live and teach in Towson, Md. 
I teach Grade 7 English and history in one of the 
Baltimore County public schools.’’ Classmates 
at the wedding were Al and Margaret Coon 
Beatty and Christina Sanders Bryan and her 
husband. Another Oberlin guest was Jeanne 
Gardenier, ’53. Deirdre’s address is 25 Dun- 
vale Rd., Towson 4, Md. 

Mrs. Andrew Kim (Anna Charr), m, has a 
second child. a daughter named Michelle, who 
was born in August 1960. The Kims purchased 
a home in the Hyde Park-Kenwood area (Chi- 
caro) “because of high hopes for success of this 
well-known urban renewal project.” Their ad- 
dress is 5432 S. Ingleside Ave., Chicago 15, 
Til. 


Elizabeth Leddy McDevitt reported in the 
spring, ‘We have moved back to New Castle, 
Pa., our home town, where Chuck is managing 
a professional pharmacy.” Their address 15 
1006 N. Mercer St. 

Mrs. Edward Alexander Martin (Margaret 
“Peg” Funk) reported the birth of Quentin 
Alexarider Martin on March 1, and a new address 
on Sept. 1 38 College St., Middlebury, Vt. 


FOR OCTOBER 1961 


Sandy is teaching English at Middlebury Col 
lege. 

Wallace Martin spent the past year working 
on his Ph.D. thesis at the University of London. 
He returned to the U.S. during the summer and 
for 1961-62 is teaching English at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, in Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Orr (Mary Lee Hayes, 
*57) moved to Chicago during the summer. Dan 
is assistant professor of mathematical economics 
at the Graduate School of Business, University 
of Chicago. Mary Lee teaches first grade in the 
university Lab School. Dan finished his Ph.D. 
at Princeton in 1960. 


From James H. Shelly in April: ‘“‘We moved 
into a new house at 57 Lakeview Rd., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in February. Kevin, 3, and 
Beth, 1, enjoy its room to ramble. The doormat 
(and garden tools!) will be out for Oberlin visi- 
tors. I’m still in product development work for 
IBM.” 


Ernest A. Wacker, M.D., married Carrie Con- 
nor in 1958. Leslie William Wacker was born 


Feb. 20, 1961. Wacker was graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, in 1958. Then he completed his 
internship and had a year of residency in in- 
When he wrote in March he 


ternal medicine. 


CITED FOR SCIENCE TEACHING. Dr. 
Rolland J. Gladieux, 31, director of math- 
ematics and science for the Kenmore, New 
York, public schools, was honored last May 
as the recipient of the Jacob F. Schoellkopf 
Medal of the Western New York Section, 
American Chemical Society. The award was 
made in recognition of Dr. Gladieux’s “ex- 
emplary leadership in improving the teach- 
ing of science in the secondary schools, for 
his inspiring guidance to gifted science stu- 
dents, and for his contributions to the litera- 
ture of science education.” Dr. Gladieux 
came to Kenmore in 1938. Over the years 
his students and science club members have 
won top honors, an unusually high number 
going on to earn doctors’ degrees in chem- 
istry and physics. In 1953 he was selected 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
to portray a “high school science teacher ex- 
traordinary” in a 30-minute documentary 
film “And to Fame Unknown,” which was 
televised on Cavalcade of America. He has 
won numerous other honors, among them 
the science talent-scout contest sponsored by 
Victor Chemical Works in 1957; the Sci- 
ence Achievement Award of the National 
Science Teachers Association, in 1951, for 
the science-teaching idea of the year; in 
1959 the Award of Achievement from the 
Technical Societies Council of the Niagara 
Frontier for his leadership in and contribu- 
tions to science education. He was named 
a General Electric science fellow in 1951. 
Dr. Gladieux and his wife, the former 
Dorothy C. Schreiber, have two daughters: 
Diane (Mrs. Thomas J. Quinn) and Cheryl. 


was resident in psychiatry at St. Lukes Hospital, 
New York City. 
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Gene Featherstone, on the music faculty at 
Atlantic Christian College in Wilson, N. C.. 
gave a piano recital at Carolina Wesleyan Col- 
legé in April. Gene returned to Oberlin in June 
for a few weeks of special study at the Con- 
servatory. 

From James W. Garland, Jr.: ‘Married Dec. 
27, 1958, to former Katherine E. Landgraf 
(Wooster, 755). Caroline Elizabeth born Dec. 
14, 1960. Awarded National Science Foundation 
fellowship for research toward Ph.D. in solid 
state physics at University of Chicago 1961.” 

Mrs. John W. Gattis (Marilyn Sheen) has 
reported, “‘John accepted a new position in Van 
Nuys in January. We always appreciate news 
of Oberlin friends and would love to see anyone 
who gets to Los Angeles.’’ The address is 14622 
Killion St., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Paul G. Giddings has been made a member 
of the investment research group of Donaldson, 
Lufkin, and Jenrette, Inc., according to Invest- 
ment Dealers’ Digest. 


Dorothy Bloch Holton wrote in April, ‘‘We 
are now in Hamburg where my husband is a 
vice-consul in the Consular Services Section of 
the U.S. Consulate General.’’ Address for mail 
is Box 2, American Consulate General, APO 69, 
New York. Paul Glasoe, ’56, had recently ar- 
rived there, also a vice consul. 


Page C. Long is taking time off from his 
duties on the faculty of the music department of 
Western Reserve Academy at Hudson, Ohio, 
to work toward a doctorate in fine arts at the 
University of Arizona. 


Peter B. Miller is a physicist working at the 
IBM Research Center in Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y., and living at 210 West 251st St., Bronx, 
ee WA 


A daughter, Rana, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Babur Nutku (Gail Kohns) on May 18. Gail 
reports a change of address from Istanbul back 
to Ankara. It is 145 Boylu Sokak, 14 Mayis 
Evleri, Ankara, Turkey. 


Robert T. Pillard has settled in San Francisco 
where he is medical sales representative for 
Strasenburgh Laboratories of Rochester, N. Y. 
His address is Napier Lane, San Francisco 11. 


In the spring Helen Opie Ryan reported, 
“We've bought a house in Brookline, N. H. 
Joe is emploved as an industrial chemist by 
‘Hampshire Chemical Co. in Nashua. And 
Jonathan Zettel Ryan was born on April 3. 


Joseph C. Swaim, Jr. is back in Pittsburgh 
practicing law with the firm of Kirkpatrick, 
Pomeroy, Lockhart, and Johnson. He com- 
pleted his military service last March after a 
year in Korea as an enlisted lawyer in the office 
of the Staff Judge Advocate, Headquarters, 


United Nations Command, Eighth United States 
Army. 


1956 


Elizabeth Aldrich is assistant editor of Metal 
Progress, responsible for the mechanical details 
of getting out the publication each month. In 
addition she handles the Personal Mention col- 
umn, the Letters to the Editor Department, and 
writes a popular Behind-the-Bylines feature. 
Metal Progress is one of the publications of the 
American Society of Metals. 

Jane Cauffiel is now on the faculty of the Hart- 
ford Conservatory of Music which began offering 
harp instruction this fall. Jane has been teach- 
ing harp at the Art and Science High School in 
New York and has appeared in concerts in 
various places in the East. 

“We are back in Connecticut,’’ wrote Mrs 
Frank E. deMonchaux (Lucy Jo Jackson) in 
April, “after two years in Southern California. 
We now have a nine-room restored Colonial 
home, 12 acres, two dogs, a cat, and a horse. 
No more children since Wendy, age 17 months.”’ 
Her husband is product planning manager with 
Stromberg. Their address is Washington Road, 
Woodbury, Conn. 


A full coverage of class news 
will appear in the November 
issue.—Ed. 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


1893 

MC CORD — Mrs. James Bennett McCord 
(Margaret Caroline Lucy Mellen), widow of Dr. 
James McCord, ’91, died in Oakham, Massa- 
chusetts, on May 31, 1961. She was 90 years 
old, a retired missionary who had served among 
the Zulus of South Africa with her husband for 
forty-one years. 

She was born in Umsunduzi, Natal, of mis- 
sionary parents, on November 9, 1870. She 
came to Oberlin College to study, got her diploma 
in the literary course in 1893 and on August 14, 
1895, married James B. McCord. Later he re- 
ceived the M.D. degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

In 1899 the McCords were appointed career 
missionaries. From the beginning she helped 
her husband as a nurse and then as superintendent 
of the hospital. She worked in primitive villages 
treating the sick and attending women in child- 
birth. She was one of two women to receive a 
coronation medal from Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth II of England for services in the hos- 
pital and as commissioner of Wayfarers (colored 
Girl Scouts). 

In 1909 Dr. McCord founded a hospital for 
Zulus, in Durban, the first hospital for Africans 
in Natal Province. Mrs. McCord then started a 
nurses’ training school for Zulu men and women. 
In 1953, at the age of 83, she returned to 
Africa for a farewell visit to the hospital and the 
Zulu people. 

Mrs. McCord is survived by her sons, Dr. 
William, ’28, of Charleston, South Carolina, and 
Robert L.; two daughters, Mrs. Worth J. Par- 
sons (Mary Helen, ’22) and Mrs. Charles R. 
Nixon (Margaret Carolyn, ’39); and a sister, 
Mrs. Grace Rood, ’90, of Frenchburg, Kentucky. 


1894 

CANDEE — Abbie Rytie Candee, retired 
teacher, died in Lake Charles, Louisiana, on 
April 9, 1961, at the age of 93. Born in Berlin 
Heights, Ohio, on March 22, 1868, she was the 
daughter of the Rev. George Candee, t, 1857. 

Miss Candee taught school in Toledo, Ohio, 
for 27 years. Following an illness, she retired 
and moved to Okmulgee, Oklahoma, to make 
her home with her sister. There she was active 
in church and civic work and maintained a wide 
correspondence with family and friends. 

She is survived by her sister, Mrs. M. A. Hol- 
comb of Okmulgee; a brother, Will Candee of 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon; and numerous nieces 
and nephews. 


JONES — Alice Faith Jones, nearly 91 years 
old, died at her home in Lakewood, Ohio, on 
April 3, 1961. She was born in Burg Hill, 
Ohio, July 1, 1870. In recent years she called 
herself “bookkeeper, retired, and housewife.” 
Her career had included a few years as pre- 
‘ceptress of New Lyme Institute in Ohio, art 
study at Pratt Institute in New York City, and 
a number of years in business as bookkeeper and 
stenographer. She had worked for National 
Carbon, a division of Union Carbide, and for 
Columbia Dictaphone and other concerns. 

An amateur painter of oils and watercolors, 
she had shown paintings in Lakewood Golden 
Age Club exhibits and had won several gold 
medals. She was a member of Faith United 
Presbyterian Church in Lakewood. 

Surviving Faith Jones are her sister, Mrs. 
Frances Sigler of Fowler, Ohio, and some nieces 
and nephews. 


RICE — Tracy Justus Rice, 91, of Old Chat- 
ham, New York, died there on May 6, 1961. 
He had taught music for many years and had 
worked as a piano tuner in New York where he 
tuned the pianos of many famous persons, in- 
cluding Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

He was born in Amherst, Ohio, on October 
16, 1869. In 1902 he married Jennie May 
Webster of Toronto, Ontario, who preceded him 
in death. For a time he manufactured plows in 
Amherst, Ohio. He was also a piano dealer. 

Mr. Rice is survived by a son, Paul J. Rice 
of Old Chatham. 


TAYLOR — Mrs. William Bricker Ayres Tay- 
lor (Grace Wakeman Hubbell) died in New 
York City on May 5, 1961. She was 89. Mrs. 
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Taylor was born in New Haven, Connecticut, 
on November 24, 1871. In 1894 she received a 
Ph.B. from Oberlin, following with an M.A. 
in 1898. Her husband, William Taylor, whom 
she married on October 3, 1905, was head of 
the American history department of the New 
York Public Library. He died in 1931. The 
Taylors had no children. 

Mrs. Taylor taught English in the Oberlin 
Academy, 1895-99, in the New Haven High 
School, 1899-1900, and in Montclair High School 
until her marriage. Later she taught at Robert 
Louis Stevenson School in New York City and 
at Sarah Lawrence College. 

When she was 64 she wrote to the Alumni 
Magazine of a ‘“‘discovery’’ she had made. ‘As 
we gradually slip into fainter, mellower editions 
of our former robust selves,’ she wrote, “‘we 
may revel as never before in the possibility for 
mental distraction and gratitude that our College 
started us in developing long ago.’”’ She turned 
to language study, travel, and new acquaint- 
ances. She gave private lessons in English, 
French, German, and Latin and found she had 
all the pupils she wanted, adults as well as chil- 
dren. Her civic interests included the Com- 
munity Service Society of New York; children’s 
vacation camps such as those of the Salvation 
Army, the Fresh Air Fund, and Play School; 
the Visiting Nurse Service in New York City; 
Bellevue Hospital, and others. 

During her last eight years she was crippled 
with arthritis and confined to a wheel chair. 


1898 

DURAND — G(eorge) Harrison Durand died 
at Suburban Hospital in Washington, D. C., on 
May 19, 1961, at the age of 92 years. 

Harrison Durand was born in Romeo, Michi- 
gan, on December 31, 1868. In addition to 
his Ph.B. degree from Oberlin, he received an 
M.A. from Harvard and the honorary Litt.D. 
from Yankton College, South Dakota, which 
he had served for many years as professor of 
English and head of the department. 

He was married to Lilian Mabel Fisher on 
June 26, 1901. She died in 1953. 

In 1958 Yankton College gave him a special 
citation from the board of trustees in apprecia- 
tion of his long and devoted service to the in- 
stitution and for his assistance in securing the 
gift of the Forbes Hall of Science. While 
there, too, he had gained national prominence 
with the Garden Terrace Theatre, originated 
by himself and his wife, said to be the first au- 
thentic outdoor Shakespearean theatre’ in 
America. It was listed and described in many 
books and magazines in this country and abroad 
and was included in an exhibition covering the 
history of the open air theatre from Greek times 
to the present. This exhibition was prepared 
at the University of Cologne, Germany, and was 
shown at many German universities. 

Durand was the author of a biography, Joseph 
Ward of Dakota, published by the Pilgrim Press 
in 1913. He was associated in creating and 
presenting a series of historical pageants at the 
theatre at Yankton College. 

In 1912 he was administrative vice president 
of Yankton College, in addition to his teaching. 
And he was a lecturer in art. 

An aunt, two brothers, and a sister were 
graduated from Oberlin. Mr. Durand’s mother 
and numerous other relatives attended the insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Durand is survived by a son, Harrison, 
of Short Hills, New Jersey; a sister, Mrs. Henry 
Edgerton; a brother, Albert; a nephew; and 
two grandchildren. 


1899 

COLLINS — Mrs. Ralph E. Collins (Mary 
Lois Vreeland) died at Zion Nursing Home in 
Zion, Illinois, on March 16, 1961, at the age 
of 86 years. Mrs. Collins was born on February 
27, 1875, in the old lighthouse for the Detroit 
River Channel at Gibraltar, Michigan. She 
married Dr. Collins, dentist and oral surgeon, 
on December 23, 1901. 

A story about Mrs. Collins that appeared in 
the Waukegan, Illinois, News-Sun at the time 
of her 84th birthday anniversary began, “The 
widow of a doctor who developed a cure for 


‘harelip’ and a daughter of a brigadier general 
who was decorated for ‘gallant and meritorious 
service” during the Civil War .. .” 

Mrs. Collins studied both in the Academy and 
the Conservatory of Music, though no receiv- 
ing a degree. Throughout her life she was 
active in club and civic work. During World 
War I she had charge of canteen operations for 
the troops in the Detroit area. She was a mem- 
ber of the Detroit Review Club and held offices 
in the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A son, Frederick V. Collins, of Des Plaines, 
Illinois, survives. 


STICKEL — Alma Luretta Stickel died at her 
home in Laguna Beach, California, on January 
25, 1961, at the age of 83. She was born in 
Montgomery, Alabama, August 15, 1877, daugh- 
ter of the Reverend Edwin Stickel, 1869, and 
Luretta Chamberlain Stickel, 1865. Miss 
Stickel taught violin and conducted orchestras 
in Los Angeles public schools for 35 years until 
her retirement. 

Her sister, Mrs. Albert Brown (Mary Stickel, 
702), of West Salisbury, Vermont, three nieces 
and one nephew survive her. MHer sister says 
that Miss Stickel, ‘. . . seeming well and happy, 
was with her gardener in the garden she loved 
on that last morning. She had gone for the 
mail, then started around the house to the gar- 
den again when she took the step that was to be 
her last and went instantaneously and without 
pain, so her doctor said.” 
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COOK — Mrs. Edwin Irving Cook (Flora 
Linkletter Abell) died on May 28, 1961, at 
the age of 87, in the home in Bergen, New 
York, where she was born on February 13, 1874, 
and where she lived her entire life. She was a 
retired school teacher. A year ago she was look- 
ing forward to her 60th class reunion at Ober- 
lin in June, but failing health and the infirmities 
of age resulted in her death just short of this 
achievement. She attended Cottage Seminary in 
Clinton, and Geneseo Normal in Geneseo, both 
New York. 

On October 28, 1903, she married Edwin I. 
Cook, who had attended the Academy. He 
died in 1935. 

Mrs. Cook is survived by her five children: 
Edwin Jr., Marshall, ’32, Frederick, Mrs. John 
Shedd (Catherine, ’34), and Mrs. Vinton E. 
Finzer (Julia, ’40); and eleven grandchildren. 
One of these is Clarice Shedd in the freshman 
class at Oberlin this fall. 
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SPRENGER -— Conrad Sprenger, retired min- 
ister, died in the Southside Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh on June 18, 1961, at the age of 83. He 
had fallen while leaving church on May 21 and 
had broken a hip and an arm in the fall. 

Mr. Sprenger was born in Germany on No- 
vember 19, 1877. He studied at Elmhurst 
College and Eden Theological Seminary, then 
came to the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
for his B.D. He was ordained a minister of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America on 
July 6, 1902. 

On March 17, 1903, Conrad Sprenger and 
Josephine Augusta Richardson were married. 
She died in 1953. 

Mr. Sprenger held pastorates in Missouri, 
Ohio, Iowa, Maryland, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Michigan, and Illinois. He re- 
tired in December 1947 when he was 70 years 
old. A message from the district president, 
read at Mr. Sprenger’s church, said, in part, 
“. . he had an active and fertile mind. He was 
always reading and studying that he might show 
himself approved of God, a workman that 
needed not to be ashamed . . . touched and in- 
fluenced many lives for good . . . comforted 
many sorrowing hearts... gave encouragement 
and inspiration to many persons to achieve 
worthy goals in everyday living.” 

Mr. Sprenger is survived by two sons, Wil- 
liam and Joseph; a daughter, Mrs. Charles T. 
Keller; four brothers, William, Jonas, Peter, 
and George; a sister, Anna; eight grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren.” 
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LIVINGSTON — Chester Gilbert Livingston 
died at his residence in Honolulu on May 22, 
1961. He was 81 years old. He was born in 
Rose Hill, Darke County, Ohio, on April 28, 
1880. A real estate dealer, teacher, and drafts- 
man, he retired in 1955. His teaching years 
followed his graduation from Oberlin. In 1922 
he joined the engineering department of the 
Honolulu Iron Works. He was a member of 
the National Guard in World War I and per- 
formed civilian war duties during World War ITI. 
For thirty years he was a member of the board 
of directors of the Korean Christian Institute in 
Honolulu, and the government of the Republic 
of Korea decorated him in 1952 in recognition 
of his services as trustee. 

Mr. Livingston was on the Honolulu realty 
board. He was a member of and a soloist with 
the choir of Central Union Church, and a char- 
ter member and co-organizer of the Gleemen of 
Honolulu. He wrote short articles for news- 
papers and magazines. 

Following the death of his first wife, Mr. Liv- 
ingston was married a second time, in 1927, to 
a Miss Grace Hemingway, who also preceded 
him in death. 

Mr. Livingston is survived by three sons, 
William H. and Gilbert L. of Honolulu and C. 
Gordon of Redondo Beach, California, and a 
sister, Mrs. Edith Vernon of Beaverton, Oregon. 
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VINCENT — Mrs. Frank Walter Vincent 
(Frances Graydon Knox), 79, died in Allen 
Hospital in Oberlin on March 29, 1961. She 
and her husband had been residents of Oberlin 
for twenty years, since Dr. Vincent’s retirement 
from active medical practice. 

Frances Knox was born in Campbell, New 
York, on April 18, 1881. She attended Ober- 
lin High School and Oberlin College, graduat- 
ing from the latter in 1905 with a physical edu- 
cation major. 

On September 17, 1908, she was married to 
Frank W. Vincent, ’03. He received his M.D. 
from Western Reserve University in 1906. 

Before her marriage Mrs. Vincent taught 
physical education at Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio and did YWCA secretarial work in New 
York City. After 1908 she described her occu- 
pation as housework and raising a family. The 
Vincents were members of The First Church in 
Oberlin. 

Dr. Vincent survives his wife, as do their 
sons, Robert K. of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
and Frank W. Jr. of Cambridge, and their 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Conrod of La Cres- 
centa, California. 
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BULLOCK — Rev. Motier Carlos Bullock, 83, 
died in Topeka, Kansas, on March 6, 1961, after 
an extended illness. He had been a Congre- 
gational minister for more than fifty years. 

Born in Lapeer, Michigan, on March 26, 1877, 
he received his A.B. degree from Olivet in 
1902 and his B.D. from Oberlin in 1907. His 
marriage to Myrtle Dewitt took place on June 
25, 1902. She died in 1953. 

Ordained in 1906, the Rev. Bullock served 
churches in Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
York, Oklahoma, and Texas. In 1918-19 he was 
chaplain and YMCA secretary in France and 
England while on a leave of absence. He was 
field secretary for Fairmount College for one 
year. In 1933-34 he was president of the Rotary 
Club of McCook, Nebraska, and moderator of 
the Nebraska Congregational Conference. He 
was a member of the Topeka Highland Presby- 
tery, a 32nd degree Mason, a Knight Templar, 
and a volunteer worker with the Boy Scouts and 
4-H Clubs. 

Mr. Bullock is survived by two sons, Carlos 
D. of Topeka and Mark W. of Dallas, Texas; 
a daughter, Mrs. C. Wesley Israel of Des 
Plaines, Ill.; ten grandchildren; one great- 
grandson; a brother, Dr. Dillman S. Bullock, 
retired missionary to Chile; three sisters, Mrs. 
Martha Seelye of Grand Rapids, Mrs. Milton 
Hoffer of Rogers City, and Mrs. Guy C. Can- 
non of Midland, all of Michigan. 


OVERHOLT — Mrs. Earl Lee Overholt (Flor- 
ence Donaldson Palmer) died on December 6, 
1960, just a month before her 78th birthday an- 
niversary. She was born in Toledo, Ohio, on 
January 4, 1883. President Henry Churchill 
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King performed the ceremony when Florence 
Palmer and Dr. E. L. Overholt, a physician, 
were married in Fostoria, Ohio, on September 
4, 1912. He officiated also at the baptism of 
their first child. Dr. Overholt died in 1933. 

Before her marriage Mrs. Overholt taught 
Latin and English in a high school in Michigan, 
1907-11, and worked in a bank in Ohio, 1911-12. 
Throughout her life she was active in church, 
community, and club affairs. She was a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and an honorary life member of 
the American Association of University Women. 
She held office in most of the clubs to which 
she belonged, including the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Mothers Club. 

Mrs. Overholt is survived by a son, Palmer 
E., ’35, of Columbus, Ohio; two daughters, 
Mrs. W. K. Armagost and Mrs. W. S. Lile, 
both in the Columbus area; and five grand- 
children. 
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SHERK — Mrs. Elgin Sherk (Henrietta Kelsey 
Smith), known all her life as Joy, died in the 
hospital in Concord, New Hampshire, on March 
26, 1961, after a long illness. She was 73 years 
old. Joy Smith was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on July 30, 1887. After her father’s 
death, the family moved to Oberlin where they 
lived for many years and where on June 29, 
1912, she and Elgin Sherk were married in a 
lovely garden wedding. 

Following her graduation from Oberlin in 
1909 she went into YWCA work which took 
her eventually to Syracuse, New York, as secre- 
tary of the YWCA at the University. That is 
where she met Elgin Sherk, the YMCA secre- 
tary at that time. Following their marriage 
they went to Massachusetts State College where 
he was the YMCA secretary. 

In 1922 they went to the Middle East as 
missionaries under the American Board. For 
six years Mr. Sherk was in charge of the physi- 
cal education in the American College in Tehe- 
ran and she taught English in the American 
School. 

Next they lived for a year in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. In 1929, returned to the United States, 
Mr. Sherk held pastorates in Ohio and New 
Hampshire and Joy ‘‘was indefatigable in speak- 
ing and working for the mission board and state 
conference.”’ Residents of Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire, for the past ten years, Joy was a 
member of the Litchfield Presbyterian Church 
and the New Hampshire State Federation of 
Women’s Club. For many years she did work 
for both the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Boards of Missions. In the early 1930’s while 
they were living in Brecksville, Ohio, Joy was 
assistant to the minister of the Old Stone Church 
on the Public Square in Cleveland. 

The Hillsboro newspaper said of her, in part, 
“To have known her was to have been charmed 
by her gracious and pleasing manner. Her sin- 
cere interest in the welfare of her many friends 
and her many expressions of thought for them 
was an ever-present concern of hers. This was 
a natural quality ... a truly beautiful nature 

. a charming personality.”’ 

Mrs. Sherk is survived by her husband; two 
sons, F. Allen of New Haven and Donald M. 
of Weathersfield, Connecticut; a daughter, Mrs. 
Harry H. Hubbell of Oak Ridge, Tennessee; six 
grandchildren; and a sister, Mrs. Ruth Reise of 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


STICK — Henry Augustus Stick, retired Con- 
gregational minister, died at his home in Am- 
herst, Ohio, on May 29, 1961, at the age of 
seventy-nine. Born in Brownhelm, Ohio, on 
November 9, 1881, he grew up in the area and 
was graduated from Oberlin in 1909. Two years 
later he received the B.D. degree from the School 
of Theology. On September 8, 1909, he was 
married to Bertha Hasenpflug of Brownhelm. 

Ordained in 1911, he preached in the Amherst 
circuit of Evangelical and United Brethren 
churches. While a student at Oberlin he was 
supply pastor for churches at Kipton, Clarks- 
field, and Windham, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stick went to the Union of 
South Africa in 1912 as missionaries to the 
Zulus, under the American Board. Thirty-six 
years later, in 1948, they returned to the United 
States to live and he supplied pulpits in Brown- 
helm, Amherst, and South Amherst. The Con- 
gregational Church in South Amherst called 
him to its ministry in 1943. He retired in 1956 
because of ill health. Two years ago he and 


his wife celebrated their Golden Wedding an- 
niversary. 

Mr. Stick is survived by his wife; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fred E. Christian of Westfield, New 
Jersey; three grandchildren; and three sisters. 
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COLE — Wheaton Dudley Cole, attorney, died 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 24, 1961, at the 
age of 74. He had suffered a heart attack 
three days earlier. 

Mr. Cole was born in North Ridgeville, Ohio, 
on November 23, 1886. On May 30, 1913, he 
married Olive V. Maxon, 710, who died in 1958. 

He got his LL.B. from the University of 
Michigan in 1912. In Cleveland he was for 
three years assistant director of law for the city. 
He was a member of the law firm of Kuth and 
Cole, and of Delta Chi law fraternity, the Cleve- 
land Bar Association, and the Lakewood Elks 
Lodge. He was twice exalted leader of the 
last. 

Survivors are two sons, John and Thomas; 
two daughters, Janet and Mrs. Helen Griffel; a 
sister, Mrs. Mary Garrett; and six grandchil- 
dren. 


YOUNG — Clarence Young, 81, died on No- 
vember 25, 1960, in the hospital in Warren, In- 
diana, where he was a resident of the Methodist 
Home. He was born in Blissfield, Michigan, 
on December 23, 1878, and never married. He 
received the A.B. in 1910 and a B.D. from the 
Graduate School of Theology in 1913. In his 
early career he taught at Huntington College. 
Then he served various pastorates in Congrega- 
tional churches in Michigan. During World 
War II he clerked in a war plant. At another 
time he was a bookkeeper for the National Pro- 
hibition Committee. From 1956-58 he was 
assistant to the pastor of the College Park United 
Brethren Church of Huntington, Indiana, and 
furnished a weekly devotional page in The United 
Brethren. 
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DIETERICH — Fred William Dieterich died 
in Iowa City on December 30, 1960. He was 
76 years old and serving as chaplain of the 
Nebraska Methodist Hospital in Omaha. 

He was born in Victor, Iowa, on December 
23, 1884. In 1915 he received a B.D. from 
Oberlin, married Flora Hyde on September 7, 
and went to Japan as a missionary of the Meth- 
odist Church. He served there and in China 
until 1928 when he became director of religious 
education at the First Methodist Church in 
Wichita, Kansas, for a year. Later he served 
as clergyman for the Central Kansas Conference 
and minister of visitation in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Mr. Dieterich is survived by his widow; two 
daughters, Mrs. Roger Cutler, Jr. of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Dale Williams of West 
Liberty, Iowa; two sons, Dr. Gordon C., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and Lt. Col. William, Ft. 
Sam Houston, Texas; a brother, Charles, of 
Montezuma, Iowa; and six grandchildren. 
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KAFKA — Frederick Thomas Kafka died last 
February. His sister, Anne Kafka, wrote the 
following: ‘I should like to inform you of the 
accidental death of my brother, which occurred 
on February 26 in the Canary Islands. While at 
a picnic with his family, and while fishing with 
his twin sons, Thomas and John, age 8, on a 
jetty, he was struck by a large wave which threw 
him against a rock, causing instantaneous 
death.”’ His wife, Virginia, and a daughter, 
Barbara, age 9, were also present. 

Fred Kafka got his master’s degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. Since 1947 he had 
been affiliated with Gulf Oil Corporation as a 
geophysicist. He had worked in the United 
States, Venezuela, North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
and the Canary Islands. Gulf credited him several 
years ago with the discovery of the first oil 
well in Sicily. A few years ago Grace Goulder 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer had a feature 
article about him in the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion, one of a series on Ohioans in Europe. 

Kafka was born May 12, 1919, in Peoria, 
Illinois. He married Virginia Von Kopold on 
July 3, 1948. She survives him, as do three 
children; his mother, Mrs. Gertrude Kafka, a 
former resident of Oberlin; four sisters, Anne, 
40, and Felicia, ’45, of Brooklyn, New York; 
Mrs. Richard Whittington (Borghild, °’42) of 
Algiers; and Mrs. Charles Marks (Claribel, ’51) 
of Garrison, New York. 
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Work on the new dormitory for men on Union Street, opposite the athletic field, was begun 


in July. 


Donald Patterson, 60, shows the X-shaped construction. 
North Professor Street. 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


HOMECOMING 

DEDICATION OF KETTERING HALL OF SCIENCE 
CROSS COUNTRY, Ohio Wesleyan 
*FOOTBALL, Ohio Wesleyan 

SOCCER, Ohio University 
TAR Lie reps le 

Lois Marshall, soprano 


ASSEMBLY 


John Fischer, vice president and editor, Harpers Magazine 
*FOLK SONG CLUB EC. yo0 Sp ae 
Odetta Concert 
*FOOTBALL, Kenyon 


F.C: -8:00@p.m. 


F.C. Noon 


*OBERLIN DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 
ASSEMBLY 

Consolidated Relief Drive 

SOCCER, Wooster 


*ARTIST RECITAL 
Berlin Philharmonic 


ASSEMBLY 


A. B. Abbass, visiting professor, Middle East Studies, 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
SOCCER, Earlham 


ASSEMBLY 


Cleveland Playhouse, Moliere’s School for Wives 
*MUMMERS 


SOCCER, Denison 
THANKSGIVING RECESS BEGINS 
THANKSGIVING RECESS ENDS 


H.A. 8:00 p.m. 
F.C. Noon 


EC. 3:00 p-m. 


F.C. Noon 


F.C. Noon 


CAREER CONFERENCE (all students) RG. Noon 


Keynoter, Berl Bernhard, staff director, Commission on Civil Rights 
CAREER CONFERENCE ENDS 
"BASKETBALL, Ohio Wesleyan 
ASSEMBLY 

Willmore Kendall, editor, National Review 
"BASKETBALL, Akron 

ARTIST RECITAL 


Gerard Souzay, baritone 


F.C. Noon 


F.C. 8:00 p.m. 


